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PROSPECTUS. 





Usace has made it necessary for us, on issuing the 
first number of a new periodical, to say something of 
the course we have determined to pursue, and of the cha- 
racter and nature of the undertaking, for which we seek 
the approval and aid of the public. 

In its criticisms, the Literary Gazette will be impartial 
and manly — seeking rather to encourage than to depre- 
ciate — to acknowledge excellence, rather than to spy out 
faults. 

Our journal shall never become the organ of person- 
ality, slander, or malignity ; we know how easy it is by 
these engines to attract an ephemeral notoriety — a no- 
toriety attainable by the most contemptible and igno- 
rant. 

Conducting our paper with sincerity of heart and sin- 
gleness of purpose, we shall endeavor to make it a vehi- 
cle of instruction and entertainment to the intelligent of 
all classes. Its contents will be varied, embracing re- 
views of new works in literature and the arts — original 
essays on various subjects, “ from grave to gay” — no- 
tices of the drama — poetry — facetie, and miscellanea, 
diversified by rare gems of literature, extracted from 
uncommon works. The Literary Gazette will be the 
organ of a literary club, whose original papers will ap- 
pear in its columns. 

The criticisms on books, pictures, and the drama, will 
be under the superintendence of competent hands. Am- 
ple aid has been secured from American and European 
contributors. 

The subscriptions already received are sufficient to 
insure for the Literary Gazette a wide circulation. 

Subscriptions received at the publication office, 45 
Ann street, or by mail, addressed to the Editor. 
A YOUNG FAMILY. 


You must know, most dear and courteous reader, 





ney-woman milliner; the consequence of which was 
tnat all his friends cut him, and none of his family 
would go within a mile of his residence. For my 
own part, I make it a rule to cut all my friends as soon 
as they get married : I do not like the transformation 
of a merry, frank, sociable companion, into an import- 
ant family man. Neither do I like their invariable 


practice of laying every fault upon the shoulders of 


their bachelor acquaintances; for I have known more 
than one man, who, when rated by his amiable help- 
mate for his iate hours, has ronment himself by saying 
“ My dear, M1. Wiggins would not let me come away.’ 
Notwithstanding the tenacity with which I usually 
adhere to this rule, I determined to make an exception 
in favor of poor George. His grandfather had been 
a butcher, and his father a master carpenter, and 
therefore it is not surprising that his mother should be 
shocked at his demeaning himself so vastly. 1, how 
ever, who have always been of opinion that, in a tree 


country like ours, a man has a right to make a fool of 


himself, if he chooses, looked at the affair with differ- 
ent eyes, and we continued as warm and friendly as 
ever. Although I did not call at his house, we met at 
our usual places of resort; and I found less difference 
in George than in most of my married acquaintances 
He was, nevertheless, constantly expatiating on the 
joys of a married life, and especially of seeing a young 
family growing up about you; of “teaching the young 
idea how to shoot ;” and of watching the archness, 
the vivacity, and the simplicity, of the pretty prattlers 
One day when he was particularly eloquent on these 
topics, and I was as acquiescent and sincere as a 
man ought to be on such occasions, he extorted from 
me a promise to dine with him, that | might have the 
satisfaction of seeing him surrounded with his young 
family. 

The appointed day arrived, and I was ushered into 
the presence of my friend, and his lady. She was 
dressed very finely, had a mincing air of gentility, and 
I should have thought her rather pretty, if no one had 
said any thing about her. In one corner of the room 
stood a cradle, and close by it—no matter what ; socks, 
and caps, and ribands, were thrown about the room in 


| ‘most admired disorder; the chimney smoked; sev- 


that I ama Bachelor: not an old one, Heaven for- | 


bid! but one of whom the ladies say, ‘“‘ What a pity 
it is that Mr. Wiggins does not marry!” The fact is, 
I am sole lord of my hours, and of my limbs. If1 
stay out late, I need neither lie, nor look sulky, when 
I get nome. I need not say, “ My dear Pegyy, I really 
was the first tocome away,” nor run the fearful alter- 
native of either losing good my poh or enduring a 
curtain-lecture. Besides all this, [ am not surrounded 
. . J 

by a sweet young family: but of that 
Sir.’ 

Having thus introduced myself to your notice, allow 
me to perform the same kind office for one of my 
friends. George Cheviot and I were schoolfellows. 


eral panes of the window were broken; and three or 
four squalid, dirty-faced children, were sprawling on 
the ground, and roaring very lustily. “That is a 
sweet little fellow, Madam,” said 1;—Heaven forgive 
me for the lie!—pointing to a blear-eyed, bloated- 
cheeked cupid in her arms. 

“I's a girl, Sir,” said she, bursting into a horse 
laugh; “yes!” she added, patting the bloated cheek 
aforesaid, “and it is a girl, though he thought it was 
a boy, my pretty!” 

This was the commencement of my bacalaurean 
blunders, and the lady for some time regarded me with 
a contempt, which, had I mistaken her own sex, could 
hardiy have been surpassed, 

To recover myself from my confusion T took a pinch 
of snuff; my friend and his wife begged to participate 
in the contents of my box, which they had no sooner 
done, than every obstreperous urchin in the room 
roared out to be allowed todo the same. This petition 


; was followed by a half-angry altercation between 


“anon, anon, , 


husband and wife, the former saying, “Oh let them, 
pretty dears!” and the latter, “ Indeed they shall not.” 
The cause of indulgence, however, triumphed; and 


| every dirty pug-nese in the room, was speedily made 


He was neither very wise nor very rich; but he was | 


merry, and good tempered: qualities which I could 
then better appreciate than the others, and which I am 
still Satie } "th 
quartette. He was, moreover, “a tall fellow of his 
hands,” and as brave as a lion; and I, I don’t blush to 
own it, was a weak, puny chitling, and, as it is called 
in school phraseology, wanted somebody to take my 
vart. George, accordingly, fought my battles, while 

wrote his exercises; and thus we became sworn as- 
sociates. We played, and romped, and rioted to- 
gether; and, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s parties, 
what we wanted in wit we made up in laughter; 
which, after all, I still consider the better thing of the 
two. 

After leaving school, we both settled in the great 
city, until George, who had a touch of the sentimental 


dirtier, at the expense of my black rappee. The con 
sequences may easily be guessed: a round of sneezing, 
snivelling, coughing, crying, and scolding, commen- 


=? 


|ced, until the adventure was closed by a general 


enough to think the most valuable of the | 


in his character, fell in love with and married, a jour- 
“ ‘ 





wiping of eyes, and blowing of noses, throughout the 
apartment. For myself I did nothing but commit 
blunders all the while I was in the house. Now my 
foot was on the nose of one, and now my elbow was in 
the eye of another; and I could not stir an inch with- 
out being in danger of dislocating a bey’s neck, or 
fracturing a girl's cranium. Lam afraid that | shall be 
thought a sad barbarian, for not being rapiurously fond 
of children: but give me a cat, say 1; Lean play with 
that as long as I please, and kick it out of che reom 
when I'm tired of it. 
The announcement that dinner was ready 
me, at least for a time, for my many miseries. 
the stairs, George whispered in re! ear, 


descendin 
asking mr ia ink the happiest fellow 


Wi 


in the world, to which I replied, ‘My dear boy, I 
quite envy you.” We sat down to table, and after 
many apologies from the lady, who hoped that I should 
find something to my liking, but who feared that her 
fare would be onl but homely, as her time was so 
much occupied by her young family, the dishes were 
uncovered. Whatever the dinner might be in fact, I 
found that it was intended to be considered a very 
good, and even a handsome one. The lady, who be- 
fore her marriage, had lived at the west end of the 
town, where she made shifis,—in more senses than 
one, — petticoats, and mantuas, in a garret, wished to 
pass for a person of some taste and fashion. Accord- 
ingly, the table, instead of the ordinary viands which 
the Englishman delighteth to masticate, exhibited a 
profusion of would-be French and Italian dishes. Of 
these I merely counterfeited to eat, excepting one or 
two; among which was a fricassee, for so my hostess 
styled a blue-looking leg of a fowl, floating in a sea of 
dirty lard and salt butter, and a plate of macargni, so 
called, which tasted exceedingly like melted tallow. 
The best thing which I could get hold of, was a botile 
of their Champagne, which was really very tolerable 
Perry. Our dinner did not, however, pass over with- 
out the usual accompaniment of mach uproariousness 
| from the room above, which the sweet young family 
continued to occupy, and Betty was every five minutes 
despatched from the dining-room to still * the dreadful 
pother o'er our heads.” 

Lord Byron says,— 


“ 


a fine family’s a fine thing, 
Provided they dont come in after dinner,” 


and I agree with him; especially in the proviso. At 
my friend George's, however, the young family was 
introduced with the dessert. The eldest, a wide 
mouthed, round-shouldered girl, took posession of the 
better half of my chair; where she amused herself the 
greater part of the evening by picking cherries out of 
my plate, and spitting the stones into it, The sweet 
innocent whose sex i had aspersed, filled, and well 
filled, the arms of mamma; and two greedy asy 
boys stood one on cach side of my worthy host. Theos 
contrived to entertain themselves in a variety of ways: 
putting their fingers into the preserves; drinking out 
of their father’s wine-glass; eating till their stomachs 
were crammed to satiety, and bellowing out bravely 
for more. Asa variety, we were occasionally treated 
| with erying, scolding, and threats of a whipping, 
which operation I at one time positively expected to 
see performed in my presence. Atlength the ady and 
the “family” retired, and amidst boasting of his hap- 
piness on George’s part, and felicitations on mine, we 
continued to ply the bottle. Rather to my surprise, I 
found that the i wine was admirable, but poor rge, 
ws I afterward learned, had sent for two or three bot- 
| tles from a neighboring tavern, for which he had paid 
janadmirable price. After emptying the decanters on 
the table, I found that I had had enough, and proposed 
joining the interesting domestic group upstairs. In 
| consequence, however, of my friend being very press- 
ing, and of my being“ nothing loath,” I consented that 
another bottle should be broached. The order to that 
effect being speedily communicated to Betty, she met it 
with the astounding reply, “There is no more, Sir.” 
Although I told my friend that I was glad of it, and 
that I had drunk quite sufficient, his chagrin was man- 
ifest. He tenes me that although his wine cellar 
was exhausted, he had plenty of s 
which he proposed that we Should immediately avail 
ourselves. ‘To this, however, I positively objected, 
especially as | knew that the ci-devant journey-wo- 
man milliner considered smoking ungenteel. 

I have but little more totell you; we adjourned to the 
| tea-table, where nothing passed worth recording. The 
family wasagain introduced, for the purpose of kissing 
all round, previous to their retirement to bed. “ Kiss 
the gentleman, Amy,” said the lady; “and, Betty, 
wipe her face first ; ™. can you take her to the gen- 
tleman in such astate?” Betty having performed this 
very requisite operation, I underwent the required 
} nance from one and all, with the heroism of a martyr. 
| Short!y afterward I took leave of my worthy host and 

stess, and oy mp a heartfelt delight when I heard 
, ‘he door close behind me. I am not im the habit, like 
S e, of falling down on my knees in the streets, or 


irits and cigars, of 





| clasping my hands with delight, in a crowded high- 
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way. Still could not help feeling, that few as were 
my positive causes of rejoicing, | was not devoid of 
some negative ones; and, above all, I felicitated my- 
self, that | was not the happiest fellow in the world; 
that I had not married a journey-woman milliner; and 
that I was not blessed with a sweet young family: as 
my recent experience of the latter comfort had indu 

ced me to think that king Herod was really not quite 
so cruel as I had hitherto considered him. 


LINES 
Written during the Castlereagh Administration. 
BY THE LATE PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

[There is something fearful in the solemn grandeur 
of these lines. They may, however, be 
lished without the 
or party feeling.) 


now pub- 


chance of exciting either personal 


Corpses are cold in the tomb; 
Stones on the pavement are dumb; 
Abortions are dead in the womb; 

And their mothers look pale, like th 
Of Albion, free no more! 

Her sons are as stones in the way; 
They are masses of senseles clay; 
mney are trodden, and move not away: 

The abortion, with which she travaileth, 
Is Liberty, smitten to death. 


Ww hite shore 


Then trample and dance, thou Oppressor ! 
For thy victim is no redresser ; 
Thou art sole lord and possessor 
Of her corpses, and clods, and abortions, —they 
pave . 


Thy path to the grave. 


Hearest thou the festal din 
Of Death, aud Destruction, and Sin, 
And Wealth erying Havock! within? 
Tis the Bacchanal triumph which makes truth 
dumb— 
Thine Epithalamium ! 


Aye, marry thy ghastly wif; 

Let Fear, and Disgust, and Strife, 

Spread thy couch inthe chambor of life: 
Marry Ruin, thou Tyrant! and God be thy guide 

To the bed of thy bride! 


ease 
ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 
A CHAPTER OF VARIETIES. 

The Past.—The past! oh, for how many buried 
joys—how many withered hopes, is that little word the 
significant epitaph. Who has not stopped in the 
eager race of life, to reflect upon its meaning, and been 
profited by its silent admonition ? 

Oh, who hath not in loneliness 
Sigh'd vainly for departed hours ! 
And wept to see the foot of time 
Treading down I:fo’s sweetest flowers! 
Till he felt, a passive feeling, 
Strangely o’er his spirit stealing, 
And long loved hopes and wishes fade— 
Until he deem’d himself to be 
A very bubble on the sea— 
The very shadow of a shade! 

Love.—How strange, how indefinable is love! what 
substance and what shadow—a shadow thrown from 
an invisible substance! Oh Love! thou glory-sound- 
ing trumpet! awakening all that is noble—all that is 
more than mortal in our heart of hearts—in our soul of 
souls. Thou silvery-sounding lute ! chiding and lull- 
ing our loftiest aspirations of fame and greatness into 
a voluptuous and enervating slumber, beneath thy 
brooding wings ! 

Nalian Authors.—The misfortunes of nearly all the 
great Italian authors were remarkable. Ariosto lived 
in beggarly indigence. Tasso died in extreme want— 
Segni and Varchi were prohibited from publishing 
their laborious histories—Machiavel was a martyr to 
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suffered the worst persecutions, and Dante and Pe- 
trarch composed their works in exile 
| heart feels an honorable pride when we re flect on th 


dangers and difficulties these great men had to contend 


with, to think that dungeons, banishment, and poverty 


were too feeb! to repr ss their genius, bursting throu 


the gloom of a benighted age: and it is 


reflect that their names are immortal, while those of 





lthe tyrants who oppressed them are comparatively 
| . ' . 
| unknown, or if remembered, remembered only for th 


infamy attached to them 


hat Cupid 


' 1 
Cupid.—li is alittle siranget hack 


spelled 
wards is dipuc, which word in Sanserit has the sam 
signification as Cupid in English —The word sura is 


ed 


" 
influence 


Sanscrit signifies both wine and wealth.—not a for 
signification one would say when under th 
of the bottle. 

Phrenology.—T he objection raised by some against 


phre nology, as as ‘ience, because it tends —as th 


y 
say —to undermine the foundation of the christian 
religion, is too futile to be entertained by sensible or 
thinking men. Those persons who cannot under- 
stand how new discoveries, or original thoughts, can 
be reconciled to old and bigoted opinions, stand ever 


Locke 
was charged with hostility to christianity, and the 


ready with the foolish charge of infidelity 


very spirit that prompted that charge, has heaped cen- 
sure upon the men whose genius has irradiated with 
the brightest lustre, all that is most valuable in the 
true theism. 

Remorse,—Let not the guilty man who may now be 
enjoying the pleasant sunshine of prosperity, flatter 
for guilt. "Tis when adversity comes, that remorse, 
with its poisonous fangs, beginsto gnaw at the heart 


of its victim. 


Music.—Of all the arts music is the most divine. 
Vice derives but little aid from it, for even in the vi 


cious it awakens noble sentiments. 


Happily it ha 


not the power to express the baser passiol 


Recollections of Youth—No one of ordinary reflec 
ised 


without having felt the fondness 


ukspeare’s fourth divisi« 


si nol 


tion can have pa 
life, 


ring 


innate of reeur 
to the season of boyhood, when hope with het 
audy day-dream emed the living personification 


Although that } 


of truth veriod in erent may seem the 


least important in life ; and although we may have 
lived to see the vapor-cloud palaces, glittering with 
dew drops, reared by our youthful imaginations, melt 
away before the noon-tide sun of manhood, still we 
cannot fail to observe and feel the mighty influence of 
those haleyon days upon our characters — those hal 
cyon days! 
dearer and dearer, and in their influence, stronger and 
stronger. Hence, we never see an old man leaning 
upon his staff in the pleasant sunshine, or smoking 
his pipe by the cheerful fire in the long winter even 
ing, who, if speaking of the present, does not take oc- 


casion to praise the past. 








Over Praising —M 
ruined by too much praise ; his too partial and injudi- 


‘s literary reputation is 


cious friends claimed for his poems the honors of per- 
fection; this irritated and produced contradiction 
| from those, who, if they had not praised, would not, 
at least, have blamed. Unlimited praise, however 


well deserved, — except it be bestowed upon one, who, 





by some noble act or great enterprise may command 


The human | 


¢ 


|} our en 


| 


ennobling to |} 











the Medici faction—Guicciardini suffered voluntary | it,— is certain to produce envy or jealousy, and its 
banishment, that he might not see Cosmo the first de- | recipient ill drown in the stream created to beat him 


stroy the liberty of the Florentine Republic—Galileo | upon its bosom. ‘ The scripture tells us to forgive 


mies, but nowhere commands us to forgive our 
friends,” was a saying of Cosmus Duke of Florence . 


Waking from Day-dreams. 


I have been musing in this lonely pla 
On high exploits, till all my fond resolves, 
Like bubbles ove rblown, have bur In air, 
And left my mind as p ve as a lak 
When winds and waves are cradle » sleep 
Its pow rs al all at rest, save Waywa 1 faney 
Which, on most airy, and ua led wings 
Now, reckless, wanders through immensity, 
Like a lone ship with none on board to guide her, 
Sailing by moonlight on a shoreless sea! 

Advice and Charity. 

PB. I will give you my advice in the matter 

C. If your price be not unreasonable, I should pre- 


fer to pay you for it 


B. That would deprive it of its distinctive cha- 
racter — charity. 

C. Youtell me the distinctive character of your 
advice is charity. With great truth you might add, 


the distinctive character of your ch writy is advice 


know how to estimate its value. 


I 


B. You think you can look into me 
C. I do look into you. 
B. What do you see? 
C. Darkness, that prevents seeing. 


LETTERS OF SIR RICHARD STEELE. _ 
The following letters and part of a letter of Sir R. 
Steele, addressed to his wife, display the character of 
that remarkable man in a very strong and favorable 


light. We think our readers cannot fail to be enter- 


himself that he shallescape a self-inflicted punishment | tained with them. 


“ As I know no reason why difference of sex should 
make our language to each other differ from the ordi- 
nary rules of right reason, I shall use plainness and 
sincerity in my discourse to you, as much as other lo- 
vers do perplexity and rapture. Instead of saying ‘I 
shall die for you,’ I profess I should be glad to lead my 
life with you. You are as beautiful, as witty, as pru- 
dent, and as good-humored as any woman breathing’; 
but | regard all these excellences as you will please to 
direct them for my happiness or misery. With me, ma- 
dam, the only lasting motive to love is the hope ofits be- 


> inutual. All great passi 





omin on makes us dumb; 


and the highest happiness, as well as the greatest 


ief, seizes us too violently to be expressed by words 
To know so much pleasure with so much inno- 
cence is, methinks, a satisfaction beyond the present 


condition of human life; but the union of minds in pure 


iffection is renewing the first state of man. . .. This 
is an unusual language to iadies; but you have a 
mind above the giddy notions of a sex insnared by 
flattery, and misled by a false and short adoration, in- 
to a solid and long contempt. Beauty palls in the 
possession; but I love also your mind : your soul is as 
dear to me as my own; and if the advantage of a li- 
beral education, some knowledge, and as much con- 


which, as we recede from them, grow | ‘empt of the world, joined with endeavors towards a 


life of strict virtue and religion, can qualify me to 
aise new ideas ina breast so well disposed as yours 
s, our days will pass away with joy, and, instead of 
ntroducing melancholy prospects of decay, give us 
ioe of eternal youth in a better life. Let us go 
on to make our regards to each other mutual and un- 
changeable ; that, while the world around us is en- 
chanted with the false satisfactions of vagrant desire, 
our persons may be shrines to each other, sacred to 
conjugal faith, unreserved confidence, and heavenly 
society.” 
* Dear, dear Prue, 

“Your pretty letter, and so much good nature 
and kindness, which I received yesterday, is a perfect 
pleasure to me. I am, dear Prue, a little in 
drink, but at all times 
Your faithful husband, 

Ricuarp Sreexe.” 


. 
i 
i 
| 
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* Dear Prue, 

If you do not hear from me before 
morrow afternoon, believe I am too fuddled to observe 
your orders; but however, know me to be, 

, Your most faithful and affectionate 
Kicuarp STee.e 
I am very sick with too much wine last night.’ 


Th 


three to 


last passage would, at the present time, be con 


levraded as well as dissolute 


side re d ey ide nee of a ¢ 

course of lift At the time, however, when the letter 

was written, drinking to excess was held a mark of 

good fellowship, and not cc nsidered very disreputable 
Afier seven years intimate connexion with Lady 


Steele, he addressed to her this letter: 


** Mapa, 

“ To have either wealth, wit, or beauty, is generally 
a temptation toa Woman to pul an unreasona yle valu 
upon herself; but with a lth 
drew upon you the addresses of men of the amp! 
fortunes, you bestowed your person where you could 
have no exper tations but from the gratitude of the r 
ceiver, though you knew he could exert that grautud 
in no other returns but esteem and love. For which 
must I first thank you ! for what you have denied you 
self, or for what you have bestowed on me ? 

“| owe to you, that for my sake you have overlooked 
the prospect of living in pomp and plenty, and | hav: 
not been circumspect enough to preserve you from car 
and sorrow. | will not dwell upon this particular ; 
you are so good a wife, that | know you think | rob 
you of more than I can give, when | say anything in 
your favor tomy own disadvantage. 

“ Whoever should see or hear you, would think i 
were worth leaving all the world for you: while |, ha 
bitually possessed of that happiness, have been throw 
ing away impotent endeavors for the rest of mankind. 
to the neglect of her for whom any other mun, in his 
senses, would be apt to sacrifice e\ ry thing else. 

“ | know not by what unreasonable prepossession it 
is. but methinks there must be something austere to 
give authority to wisdom ; and I cannot account for 
having rallied many seasonable sentiments of yours, 
but that you are too beautiful to appear judicious 

“One may grow fond, but not wise, from what is 
said by so lovely a counsellor. Hard fate! that you 
have been lessened by your perfoctions, and lost power 
by your charms! 

“That ingenuous spirit in all your behavior, that 
familiar grace in your words and actions, has for this 


ina degree which 


se 


seven years only inspired admiration and love; but ex 
peric nee has taught me the best counsel lever have 
received has been pronoun ed by the fairest and sof 


est lips, and convinced me that | am in you blessed 
with a wise friend, as well as a charming mistress. 

* Your mind shall no longer suffer by your person ; 
nor shall your eyes, for the future, dazzle me into a 
blindness towards your understanding. I rejoice to 
show my esteem for you ; and must do you the justic 
to say, that there can be no virtue represented in the f 
mate world which I have not known you e) 


ert, as far 


as the opportunities of your fortune have given you 


leave. Forgive me, that my heart overflows with lo. 
and gratitude for daily instances of your prudent econo 
my, the just disposition you make of your litte affairs, 
your cheerfulness in despatch of them, your prudent 
forbearance of any reflections, that they might hay 
needed less vigilance had you disposed of your foriun 
suitably ; in short, for all the arguments you every da) 
give me of a generous and sincere affection. 7 

“It is impossible for me to look back on many evil 


and pains which [ have suffered since we came to 
gether, without a pleasure which ts not to be expressed 


from the proofs | have had, in those circumstances, of 
your unwearied goodness. How ofien has your ten 
derness removed pain from my sick head! how ofien 
anguish from my afflicted heart! With how sikilfu! 
patience have I known you comply with the vain pro 
jects which pain has suggested, to have an achinz 


limb removed by journeying from one side of the room 
! 


to another! how often the next instaut travelled th 
same ground again, wi/Aout telling your patient it w 

to no purpose to chanve his situation if there ar 
such beings as guardian angels, thus are they em 
ployed ; I will no more believe one of them more good 


in its inclinations, than I can eonceive it more charm 
ing in its form, than my wf 
“J will send this without so much as mentioning 


your little flock, or your own amiable figure at the 





head of it. ‘That I think them preferable to all other There are odd fellows, who have an abundance of 
| children, I know is the effect of passion and instinct; | wealth, reduced almost to a state of dotage and im- 


that I believe you the best of wives, | know proceeds 


I 


and 


from experience reason am, madam, your 
most obliged husband, and most obedient humbie ser- 
vant, 

Ricuarp Sree.e.” 
1'ON THE DEATH OF LIEUTENANT WIL- 
| LIAM H. ALLEN, OF THE U.38. NAVY.* 
By Firz Greene Hanceck. 


He hath been 1 
} And we 


wurned, as brave men mourn the brave, 
pl as nations weep their cherished dead, 
\Woith bitter, but l roud tears, and o’er his head 


Phe eternal towers whose roots are in the grave, 
| ihe tlowers of Fame, are beautiful and grecn; 
Aud by lus grave’s side pilgrim feet have been, 
| And biessin pure as men to martyrs give, 
| biave th been breathed DY LihOst who died to save 
| — Pride of his country’s b inded chivalry, 
His fame their hope, his name their battle ery ; 
tte liv as mothers wish their sons to live, 


tie died as fathers wish their sons to die. 


If on the grief-worn cheek the hues of bliss 
Wtuch tade when all we love is in the tomb, 
Could ever know on earth a second bloom, 

Lhe memory of a gallant death like his 

W ould call them into being —but the few, 

W ho as their friend, their brother, or their son, 
ilis kind warm heart and gentle spirit knew, 
Had long lived, hoped, and feared for hin alone ; 
His voice their morning music, and his eye 

ihe only starlight of their eventing sky, } 
Piiicven the sun of happiness seemed dim, 

And life's best joys were sorrows but with him; 
A. d when—the burning bullet in his bi 
tie dropped, like summer fruit from off the bough, 
Lhere was one heart that knew and loved hum best — 
it was a mother’s — and is broken now. 


ist— 








A CHAPTER ON ODD FELLOWS 


That there are in all communities, floating upon the 


surface of society, a great variety of odd fellows, must 
We know 
| that every individual has something odd or peculias 


1 


erted, that “God aloue is of sound mind, and all man 


have been observed by the least observing. 


| in bis character; indeed, a very learned Doctor has as 


kind are mad.” Be not startled at th 


b lt 


will be readily admitted that all men are in some cases 


tor th tor had some method in his madness 


influenced by prejudice, or ignorance, in coming tocon- 
clusions, and as these conclusions must essentially b 
false, very substantial evidence ts thereby furnished of 


But 


general, but of classes, and individuals, that we pro- 


unsoundoess of mind. it is not of mankind in 


| 
| 
| 


|} pose to write, There is a large class of odd fi llows 
called dandies, persons (or things ?) who make dress 
their first consideration, and only claim distinction in 
society for the fitof a coat, or the tie of a neckcloth; 
| they are (when in good credit with their tailors) very 
happy fellows, on excellent terms with themselves 
holding wen of the highest virtue and learning in 
|vreatest contempt. This class is the lowest order of 


| odd fellows. 
of the dandies, who dress like begear 


Others we have met with, the antipodes 


. and yet carry 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


well filled purses; we have noticed many of this fra- 
| tevnity passing along the streets in habiliments studi- 
) 


ous'y dirty, and slovenly worn, Do not suppose, rea 


der, that avarice prompts these persons to dress as they 
do; avarice has nothing to do with the matter. Those 


tawdry habiliments are assumed to gratify a desire of 


being stared at, and to create a distinction and notori- 
ery non men 
j 
| : : 
. comy d eu. S. Sloop of Wear. Allicater 
and rially wounded on the Vik November, 12 
;an a eclion wu ipiral near Ma inzas, in the Aslo t 
of 4 fj His moth r,aj fiw ajler Aca goj kh 
cath d - lilerally of a broken heart, 


. 





| 
| 


| 
is, tunid reader, | 





becility, by the fear of poverty ; they deny themselves 
the commonest comforts of life; and we have known 
odd fellows of another sort who have thrown away a 
whole fortune on a horse race, a dice box, or a drab. 
Oue is ambitious to acquire notoriety by show, fashion, 
another by being accounted 
Some odd fellows (a very numerous class) will 
drink more than they can enjoy, and go to bed drunk, 


tuous living 


-?) 


and sumy 
rich 


with a full consciousness of the punishment to follow 
upon the excess. 

Many men have little oddities ; some cannot endure 
to have another interfere with the fire; others cannot sit 
down to breakfast without a newspaper; and we are 
acquainted with one old gentleman, driven from his re- 
sidence in the first ward by the encroachments of ware- 
houses to the upper part of the town, who nightly 
walks down to an alehouse in Thames-street to smoke 
his pipe, because from habit, and association of ideas, 
he cannot enjoy smoking in any other place. Hazlitt 
tells a story of & common laborer at Manchester, who 
laid out the hard earned savings of the week in hiring 
a horse and livery servant to ride behind him to Stock- 
port every Sunday, and to dine there at an ordinary 
like a gentleman, 

Specimens of odd fellows are often found among 
professional men. ‘There are some doctors who assume 
a great deal of solemn foppery and mock appearance 
of wisdom to obtain notoriety and patients; there are 
various minute particulars by which this infirmity dis- 
plays itself. Sometimes we see a grave M: D., while 
riding through the streets, reading a note or book very 
attentively, or perhaps making a memorandum very 
hastily with a gold headed pencil; in his advice he is 
very decisive, quick, and epigrammatic, imitating Ab- 
ernethy or Bushe. 

The dullest, and least amusing of all odd fellows, 
are those who are odd professionally ; fellows who con- 
eregate in bar-rooms, and small clubs, to relate stale 

sts, and play off | One 

paper or a string to the coat of 
another, or substitutes salt for sugar in his friend’s 


yw tricks upon one another. 
slyly fastens some 


punch ; another bestows a torpedo cigar upon some sim- 
ple stranger, or trys to be witty at the expense of a poor 
woman, who very civilly asks for alms. Heaven save 
us! from this class of odd fellows, , 

Some men make it a rule never to purchase any thing 
of a tradesman if he will not make some abatement 
originally asked, amd we have known 
some so very odd, as to ask a tradesman if the article 
which they were cheapening was of the first quality, 
although they could not but have known that his an- 
swer would be in the affirmative. 

With the mention of another class of most extraor- 
dinary odd fellows, (we do not vouch for their exist- 
ence at the present day,) we will close this paper; we 
allude to those who pay their bills “the first time 
ask "Ay 


from the price 


BILL WILD. 


“ Quarrels of anger ending in tears are favorable to 
love in its ing! ints are found lo grow very 


ly afler a thunder-storm with rain,” 


ti 


, as pl 
rape 


* The heart in its phy il sense is not sufficient for 
a kite’s dinner; yet the whole world is not sufficient 


” 


for it. 


“God hath from the beginning promised forgiveness 


to the penitent, but hath nowhere promised penitence to 
the sinner Coleridge 
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SKETCHES ABOUT TOWN, BY NOL. 
RAMBLE, Genr.—No. I. 


A CHAPTER ON EATING HOUSES 


Beef, and a sea-coal fire —Shakspeare. 

Commend me to the man who eateth and drinketh 
jollily; he is a right merry fellow, who liveth to live, 
and careth not for care; and when he dies, goeth off 
with a smile, thus cheating “king terror” out of a 

ang —F'rom the Comedy of the Merry Man, London, 

619. 

Teniers, the celebrated painter of Dutch humorous 
low life, was in the habit of frequenting places of cheap 
entertainment, both in city and country, for the purpose 
of studying his favorite characters, and sketching those 
sly scenes of quiet humor, only to be found at certain 
times and places, which make his pictures so famous. 

A certain eccentric friend of mine is somewhat simi- 
lar to Teniers, in his rambles, only for a different pur- 
pose. I should remark, that he is a gentleman born 
and bred — of one of the oldest Knickerbocker fami- 
lies —a kind of “ do nothing” bachelor, with a clear 
income of three thousand a year, whose only trouble is 
how to kill time agreeably. Meeting him the other day, 
about an hour after noon, he stopped me with 

“Ramble, my boy, how are you ? — devilish glad to 
see you; I was just wishing for a clever fellow to dine 
with me, so come along.’ 

“Dine!” said I, in astonishment, looking at my 
watch, “ why, Bob, are you mad? I never think of 
dinner till five; pray, where did you pick up such a 
plebeian hour for a mea! ?” 

“ Never mind, Noll,” he answered, “T’ll take you to 
the best sixpenny ordinary in the city; beef, mutton, 
veal, or poultry, all good and cheap, — ’tis a recent dis 


covery of mine — I think it equal to that of Columbus | 


—and withal a first rate place to study character. Now 
I know you'll not retise.” 

I burst into a hearty laugh. Here was one of the 
most delicate epicures in existence, who lived generally 
at Astor's, about taking his dinner at a sixpenny ordi 
nary! A man who had tasted Ude’s divine cookery, 
at Crockford’ 
sian delicacies — eaten of the famous pies at Strasburg 
— swallowed mutton /ahobs at Stamboul, and travelled 
over half the globe in search of pleasure, now about to 
The 


I took hold of my friend’s 


-- smacked his lips over Meurice’s Pari- 


content himself with a sixpenny plate of beef! 
contrast Was preposterous. 
arm, and we entered one of the streets running east of 
Broadway, below the Park, and in a few moments | 
was seated in a comfortable-looking apartment on the 
first floor, at one of two setts of tables which were placed 
lengthways along the room. We were fortunate in 
popping into two seats just emptied, as there was not a 
single vacancy, and the clatter of knives and forks, to 
gether with the cries of “ roast beef,” * 
“veal pie,” 


corned beef,” 


” 


“ apple-dumplings : 


3)” “beer, two glasses 
“lamb, well done,” etc. ete., was quite amusing. 

“Well, Ramble, how do you like my ordinary ?” 
said my friend, as I glanced round upon the company. 

“ Much;” answered I, “food for the eye, and feed 
for the stomach, — solids for body and mind.” 

“Yes; [compare the company to a number of un- 
bound copies of ‘ Ticknor’s Philosophy of Living.’ ’ 

“Yes,” said I (most of them were eating with their 
hats on) “they do seem uncovered.” 

“That was not my pun; because a portion of them 
will soon be lined with beef and calf.” 

“Tknock under. What a feast! this would be to Au- 
dubon ; suck a rare contemplation of so many of the 
, 


swallow tribe.’ 
“Cease your vile punning, here comes our waiter.” 
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“ One day, when I had not a shilling which I could 
spare, I was passing by a cottage not far from Kes- 
wick, where a carter was demanding a shilling for a 


“What will you choose?” handing me at the same 
time a small printed bill of fare. 


* Roast beef,” said I. letter, which the woman of the house —— unwil- 
“ Two plates of roast beef, my boy, neither too much | ling to pay, and at last declined to take. I paid the 


: . stage ; an was out of sight, she told 
or too little done.” said at bandv-leceed | Postage; and when the man ght, 
: my friend to a bandy-legged | me that the letter was from her son, who took that 


boy with red hair and a peculiar squint of the left eye. | means of letting her know that he was well: the letter 
Our order was soon executed, and two plates of excel- | was not to be paid for. It was then opened, and found 
lent flavored beef smoked before us, with mashed pota- to be blank !”—Coleridge. 

tocs as the accompaniment. 
celebrated hotels. 





I had been worse treated | 
A SEA SCENE. 
From “ The Isle of Palms.” 


And lo! upon the murmuring waves 

A glorious shape appearing! 

A broad-wing’d vessel, through the shower 
Of glimmering lustre steering | 

As if the beauteous ship enjoy’d 

The beauty of the sea, 

She lifteth up her stately head 

And saileth joyfully. 

A lovely path before her lies, 

A lovely path behind ; 

She sails amid the loveliness 

Like a thing of heart and mind 

Fit pilgrim through a scene so fair, 
Slowly she beareth on ; 

A glorious phantom of the deep, 

Risen up to meet the moon. 

The moon bids her tenderest radiance fall 
On her wavy streamer and snow-white wings, 
And the quiet voice of the rocking sea 
To cheer the gliding vision sings. 

Oh! ne'er did sky and water blend 

In such a holy sleep, 

Or bathe in brighter quietude 

A roamer of the deep. 

So far the peaceful soul of Heaven 

Hath settled on the sea, 

It seems as if the weight of calm 

Were from Eternity. 

O world of waters! the steadfast earth 
Ne’er lay entranced like thee! 


at Having satisfied my inner man 
with this substantial fare, tasted a piece of apple-dump- 
ling, and wet my lips with a three cent glass of fair 
claret, I began to survey my companions more minute- | 
ly. On my left sat a small nosed man with such a 
mouth ! 


The veal pie disappeared down its capacious 
opening with a rapidity actually terrible: what would | 
I give for that man’s digestive powers! At length it | 
was all gone. | 
“Waiter,” said the snub-nosed man, “if y’er beef 
is pulty good, bring me a plate,” and he looked round 
with the air of Cesar, atter he had overthrown Pom- 
pey. The beef was brought: oh, the scrutinizing | 
glance with which he surveyed it. ‘Do you call this 
roast beef?” said he, after he had finished the contem- 
plation. Yes, sir,” said the boy. ‘“ Well, Icall it 
Take it away, and d’ye hear, bring me another 


“ 


ror. 


plate of veal pie, dripping with gravy.” 
What a delicate appetite! “ veal pie, dripping with 
gravy!” How Heliogabalus would have sighed for a 


sop of that pie. I had seen enough of the snub-nosed 


man, Opposite me sat a pale-faced, author-like look- 
ing being, in a suit of rather seedy black, eating slow- 
ly, as if he wished to prolong the taste of his fare to 
an indefinite period. I took a liking to the man; he 
seemed so melancholy. Perhaps, thought I, he may 
be a man of genius in distress: how I should like to eae _ . r 
| APOTHEGMS FROM THE ANCIENTS. 
1. When one advised Lycurgus to establish a popu- 
lar form of government in Lacedzmon, “ Go,” said he, 
o. 


ana ir 


relieve him. I watched him swallow his last mouthful 
of flesh —how tenaciously he scraped the plate, as if 
fearful of losing even the gravy: when this was done, 
he spoke in a tremulous voice, “ waiter, one apple- i make atrial of it in thy own family.” 

I sighed ; the poor man, thought I, can- 2. King Leonidas said to one who discoursed at an 


When he had finished, up he 


rose with slow step to pay his fare; — my friend an 


dumpling.” é a 
improper time about affairs of some concern, “ My 
friend, you should not talk so much to the purpose, of 


not afford to buy live. 


‘ ; as te fo : een Ne of ” 
self followed on the same errand. “ How much? what it is not the purpose to talk of. 


2 A rehid: ¢ ine ¢s re any 
man tothe bar-keeper,) ° Archidamidas being asked to go and hear a per- 
* Nine- 


Slowly he drew a sixpenny 


said my mournful looking gentle 





son who imitated the 
ed, “I have heard the 


nightingale to perfection, answer- 
nightingale herself.” 

asked why he made death the 
offences, answered, “ Small ones 


“a plate of mutton and one apple-dumpling.” 


pence,” was the reply. 
lp 
| pocket, laid it down upon the counter, 


iece and three pennies from his threadbare breeches 1. Demades, being 
punishment for most 
! 


dest 


sighed, and 


-it an 


*rve it, and I can find no greater for the most hei- 


went out. 
“Pray,” said I, eagerly, “ who is that gentleman ?” 
“That is Mr. , the celebrated undertaker,” an- 
swered the bar-keeper. 
I was chop-fallen, — my poetic-looking friend was 


” 
nous 


5. Two citizens courting the daughter of Themisto- 





| cles, he preferred the worthy man to the rich one, and 
assigned this reason, “I had rather she should have a 
man without money, than money without a man.” 

6. When Simonides offered to teach Themistocles the 
art of memory, he answered, “ Ah, rather teach me the 
art of forgetting: for I often remember what I would not, 
and cannot forget what I would.” 


an undertaker! I hurried out, leaving Bob to pay two 


t 


ind sixpence for our unite d meal — the best ever eaten 
for the money — but for the sight of the “ seedy gentle- 
man in black.” 


—__—— 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


, . . » - res) £ s , ; ; are Ma “e 7 t > 
« T used to be much amused with Tobin and Godwin 7. Agesilaus, when his children were small, would 


Tobin would pester me with stories of Godwin’s dul- 
ness; and, upon his departure, Godwin would drop in 
; ¢- 

just to say that Tobin was more dull than ever. 

; Coleridge. 


join in their sports; and a friend happening to find him 
one day riding them upon a stick, he desired him, 
* Not to mention it till he was a father himself.” 

8. Stratonicus said that the mother of Satyrus was 
the most wonderful being in creation, for she bore the 


“ We shun a birth, and make a public exhibition of 
an execution, The mystery observed at birth is a type 
of other mysteries. It is a matter of silence and se- 
creey, and wholly withheld from all but the customary 
officials.” —Coleridge 


scoundrel nine months, and no other place or person 
could bear him nine days. 
9. He said that cold weather prevailed at Arnos nine 
| months of the year, and winter the other three. 





; As 10. Finding at Mylassa more temples than inhabi- 
“Lord Erskine, speaking of animals, hesitating to 5 y I 


call them brutes, hit upon that happy phrase — ‘the 
| mute creation,’” 


tants, Stratonicus commenced his speech with, ‘ Hear 
me, steeples,” instead of people. 
‘ 
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reer DUNOLLY CASTLE. Of horror, whereinto she was so suddenly emplung’d, | Would thank them one day, and reward them too ; 
. She spies a woman sitting with a child If not, yet that she knew the heav'ns would do. 
The breezes of this vernul day Sucking her breast, which was the captain's wife. The merchants, moved with pity of her case, 
Come whisp’ring through thine empty hall, To her ‘she creeps, dow n at her feet she lies ; Being ready to de part, took her with them, 
And stir, instead of tapestry ‘O woman, if that name of a woman may And landed her upon her country coast: 
oes h ll ’ “ Move you to pity, pity a poor maid ; Where when she found herself, she prostrate falls, 
oa wet qe Grae ‘ The most distressed soul that ever breath’d; Kisses the ground, thanks gives unto the gods, 
And bring from out the murm’ring sea, “ And save from the hands of those fierce men. hanks them who had been her deliverers, 
And bring from out the vernal wood * Let me not be defil’d and made unclean, And on she trudges through the desart woods, 
a si : = ’ “ Dear woman, no, and I will be to you Climbs over craggy rocks, and mountains steep, 
The sound of re ‘The faithfull’st slave that ever mistress serv'd ; Wades thorough rivers, struggles thorough bogs, 
Mocking thy solitude. “ Never poor soul shall be more dutiful, Sustained only by the force of love ; 
r ‘mi ; Pe “ To do whatever you command, than [. Until she came unto her native plains, 
t pre y » tide of years, , F C ; 
Yet pr paally, mid the tite * a » 6 ‘ No toil will I refuse ; so that I may Unto the fields where first she drew her breath 
‘Thee EBat on high thine airy Gem — ‘ Keep this poor body clean and undeflower'd, Ihere she lifts up her eyes, salutes the air, 
Scene of primeval hopes and fears — ee Which is all I will ever seek For know Salutes the trees, the bushes, flow rs, and all; 
Slow yielding to the storm. * [tis not fear of death lays me thus low, And, “ Oh, dear Sirthis, here Lam,” said she, 
“ ‘ But of that stain will make my death to blush.” “ Here, notwithstanding all my miseries, 


From thy gray portal oft, at morn, 


‘1 am the same I was to thee ; a pure, 
The ladies and the squires would go, 


All this would nothing move the woman’s heart, 
“ A chaste, and spotless maid.” 


Whom yet she would not leave, but still besought ; 











While swell’d the hunter’s bugle horn “ O woman, by that infant at your breast, 
In the green glen below. * And by th pains it cost you in the birth, ESSAY ON HUMAN NATURE. 
ae ; ‘ Save me, as ever you desire to have BY LORD CLARENDON. 
And minstrel harp, at starry night, ‘ Your habe to joy and proaper in the would The perpetual fear and agony and apprehension, 
Woke the high strain of battle here, “ Which will the better prosper sure, if you which wicked men always feel within themselves, is 
When with a wild and stern delight Shall mercy show, which is with mercy paid ! the argument that Epicurus made, that human nature is 
, : , Then kisses she her feet, then kisses too so far from being inclined to ill, th ut it abhors all kind 
T he warrior stoop dto hear Then infant's fect: and. “Ob. sweet hale ” (said she ) of wickedn ss; * quia infixa nobis ejus rei aversatio 
All fled forever! leaving nought ‘ Could’st thou but to thy mother speak for me, est, quam natura damnavit, ideo nunquam fides latendi 
Save lonely walls in ruin green, te And crave he r to have pity on my Tie cre fit etiam latentibus;” and the frequent discoveries of 
. . ’ “ Thou might’st perhaps prevail with her so much very enormous crimes after long concealments, merely 
Which dimly lead my wand’ring thought “* Although I cannot; child, ah, could’st thou speak from the unquietness of the offenders’ own breasts, ma- ° 
To moments that have been. The infant, whether by her touching it, nifests how far our nature is from being delighted’ with 
T. Brypson, England. Or by instinct of nature, seeing her weep works of darkness, that it cannot rest ull they be ex- 
e Looks earnestly upon her, and then looks posed to light. If we did not take great pains, and 
open the mother, then on her again were not at great expense to Corrupt our nature, our na- 
ae Sree And then iteries, and then on either looks ture would never corrupt us. We administer all the 
LOVE IN INFANCY, AND THE STORY | Which he perce iving,; “blessed chiid (said she) helps of industry and art to provoke our appetites, and 
OL ISULIA. | * Although thou eanst not speak, yet dost coe ry to inflame our blood, and then we accuse nature for 
| U nto thy mother for me Hi ar thy child, leading us into excesses ; we kindle that fire that kindles 
From Hymen’s Triumph, a Pastoral Tragi-Comedy, | ‘‘ Dear mother, it’s for me it cries, our lust with a licentious diet, and then fan it into a 
: by Samvel Daniel, ‘It’s all the speech it hath Accept those cries, flame with obscene discourses, and revile nature that it 
i a a | Save me at his request, from being defil’d ; will not permit us to be chaste; we provoke and cherish 
riences yell) 1 : ‘ Let pity move thee, that thus moves the child our anger with unchristian principles of revenge, and 
But evermore remember well) when a } The woman, tho’ by birth and custom rude then inveigh agai nst nature for making us choleric: 
Oui flame beg ~ wh : scarce we kn " what was Yet having veims of nature, could not b when, God knows, the little good we have in us, we 
rhe Same —— > prchentetd pole: tg But pierceable, did feel at length the point owe only to the integrity of our nature; which hath re- 
And eke wpe +) ach ather, and con iv'd ' Of pity enier so, as out gush’d tears strained us from many vices which our passions would 
+ pes lay nos - he preven veh we of i) | (Not usual to stern eyes,) and she besought hurry us into. Very many men have remained or be- 
eee ae are On, One yee wi wid a | Her husband to bestow on her that prize come temperate, by th very nauseating and aversion 
And what was our disease we could not tell | : ’ 


ith safeenard of her body at her will ir t s ( PESSOS: f 
Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look: And thus | With safeguard of her body er W that nature hath to surfeits and excesses; and others 














' 

“chap ia : os The captain seeing his wite, the child, the nymph have been restrained from making wicked aitempts, by 
In that first gard n of ous simplen $8 , | All erying to him in this piteous sort | the horror and trembling that nature hath suggested to 
We spent our childhood ae wh x yoats begee | Felt his rough nature pwr n too, and grants them inthe approach. Many excellent men have grown 
To r apt he fruits of know! de: ah, how then His wife's request, and seals his grant with tear to rare perfections in knowledge and in practice, to great 
Would she with graver looks, with ae stern brow, | 4 nd so th y wept all four for company learning, great wisdom, great virtue, without ever ha- 
Check my a sumption and my forward onde | And some be holder ; stood not with dry eye ving felt the least repugnance in their nature to inter- 
Yet otill would give me flowers, still would me show | Suc] h passion wroug rht the piussi m of their pr rupet them in their pro ress: on the contrary, their in- 
What she w wuld have me, sa di not have me know Never was ther: pardon that did take clinations have been strengthened, their vivacity in- 
i. | Condemned from the block, more joyful than creased, from the very impulsion of their nature: but 
THES TORY O OF ISULIA | Thi rant toher. For all her misery we may reasouably L dion. that never man made a 
There was sometimes a nymph, | Seem’d nothing to the comfort she receiv'd rreat progr ss in wickedness, so as to arrive at a mas- 
Isulia named, and an Arcadian born. By being thus saved from impurity tery in it, without great interruption and contradiction 
Whose mother dying, lefi her very youn, | And from the woman’s feet she would not pat from his natural genius: insomuch as we see men usu- 
Unto her father’s charge, who carefully Nor trust her hand to be without some hold ally take degrees im wickedness, and come not to a per- 
Did breed her up until she came to years Of her, or of the child, se lone as she remain'd fection in it per sallum; which can proce eed from no- 
Of womanhood, and then prov ides a match Within the ship, whi h in few days arrives thing but the resistance it finds from the nature of man. 
Both rich and young, and fit enough for her ; At Alexandria, whence thes« pirates were | And if we do s riously consider, how few men there 
But she, who to another shepherd had, And there this woful maid for two years spa j are who endeavor by art or industry to cultivate that 
Call’d Sirthis, vow’d her love, as unto on Did serve, and truly serve, this captain’s wil portion which nature hath given them, to iuprove their 
Her heart esteem’d more worthy of her love ( Who would not lose the benefit of h understanding, and to correct any infirmity they may 
Could not by all her father’s means be wrought | Attendance, for her profit otherwise, ) be liable to, by so much as abstaining from any vice 
‘To leave her choice, and to forget her vow _ | But daring not in such a place as that _ which corrupts both body and mind; we must conclude 
Chis nymph one day, surcharg’d with love and grief, | To trust herself in woman’s habit. crav'd that they owe that which is good in themselves to na- 
hich commonly (the more the pity) dwell That she might be apparel'd like a boy ; ture, since th y have nothing by their own acquisition, 
As inmates both together, walking forth And so she was, and j asa boy she served We cannot justly be reproached, that in this magnify- 
With other maids to fish wpon the shore, Atiwo years end her mistress send s her forth ing and extolling nature, we do too much neglect and 
Estrays apart, ae leaves her Company, 1 Unto the port fur some commodities undervalue the influence of God's grace; nature is as 
To enter ain herself with her own thon! W hich whulst she sought for. going up and dow) much the creation of God as grace is; and it is his 
And wander on so far, and out of sieht She heard some n ‘hantmen of Corinth tall bounty that he created nature in that integrity, and hath 
As she at length was suddenly surpris’d Who spake that la inguage the Arcadians did since restored it to that innocence, or annexed that inno- 
By Se hell who | ty lurking underneath An . were next neighbors of one continent. cence to it, if it be not maliciously ravished, or let loose, 
Those roars rocks, expecting there some prize To them, all rapt with passion, down she kneels from it, All the particulars mentioned before may pro- 
And notwithstanding all her piteous cries Tells them she was a poor distressed boy perly be called the operation of nature, because they 
Intreaties. tears. and prayers, those fierce men Born in A idia. and b Vv A: rates took, — have been often found in those who have had no light 
Rent hair and veil, and earried h r by force And made a slave in Egypt: and besought of grace, and may be still thoueht to be the su »ply of 
Into their ship, which in a little creck | Th im, as they fathers were of children, or nature in those who seem not to walk by chet light; aor 
Hard by at anchor lay, Did hold their native country dear, they would is the price of grace at all advanced, or the way to at- 
And presently hoisted iland so away Take pity on her, and relieve her youth tain it m ide more clear and easy, by such an affected 
When she was thus inshipp'd, and wofully | From that sad servitude wherein she Liv’d contempt of nature, which makes ux only capable of 

Had cast her eyes about to view that hell | For which she hop'd that she had friends alive the other 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada ; vy 
Mrs. Jameson. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, for 
these two very interesting and handsomely printed 
volumes. Mrs. Jameson enjoys a wide and well 
earned celebrity in this country, which the present pub- 
lication cannot fail to increase. Fvom her well written 
Preface, we extract the following, which will explain 
and justify to the reader the somewhat loose and de 
sultory manner of many portions of the volumes. 

“Tn venturing to place before the public these ‘ frag- 
ments’ of a journal addressed to a friend, | cannot but 
feel considerable misgiving as to the reception such a 


work is likely to meet with, particularly at this time, | 


when the country to Which it partly refers is the sub 
ject of so much difference of opinion, and so much 
animosity of feeling. ‘This bitle book, the mere result 
of much thoughtful idleness and many an idle thousht, 
has grown up insensibly outof an accidental promise 
It never was intended to go before the world in its 
presert crude and desultory form; and [ am too sen- 
sible of its many deficiencies, not to feel that some ex- 
planation is due to that public, which has hitherto re- 
arded my attempts in literature with so much for- 
arance and kindness,”’ 


The following is a favorable specimen of the style 
ofa considerable portion of the work : 


“Going to bed in tears last night, after saying my 
prayers for those far away across that terrible Atlantic, 
an odd remembrance flashed across me of that Madame 
de Beufflers, who declared, ‘ avec tant de sérieux et de 
sentiment,’ that she would consent to go as ambassa- 
dress to England, only-on the condition of taking with 
her ‘ vingl-cing owvingt-six de ses amis intimes,’ sixty 
or eighty persons who were absolument necessaires @ son 
bonheur. The image of graceful impertinence thus con- 
jured up, made me smile ~ but am I so unlike her in this 
fit of unreason 2? Every where there is occupation for 
the rational and healthy intellect, every where good tobe 
done, duties to be performed—every where the mind is, or 
should be, its own world, its own country, its own home 
at least. How many fine things | could say 
in prose or in rhyme on this subject! But in vainl 
conjure up Philosophy, ‘ she will not come 
call tor her;’ but in her stead come thironging sad and 
sorrowful recollections, and shivering sensations, all 
telling me that Lam a stranger among strangers, siisera 
ble inwardly and ouiwardly—and that the thermome 
ter is twelve degrees below zero!” 


or quote, 


Here is an anecdote very characteristic of American 
stage drivers : 


* One dark night, Lremember, as the sleet and rain 
were falling fast, and our Extra was slowly dregzed by 
wretched brutes of horses through what seemed to me 
‘sloughs of despond,’ some package ill stowed on the 
roof, which in the American stages present no resting 
place either for man or box, felloff. ‘The driver alicit- 
ed to fish it outofthe mud. Asthere were some delay, 


a gentleman seated opposite to me put his head out of | 


the window to inquire the cause; 


to whom the driver 
replied, in an angry tone, ‘1 


say you, mister, don’t 


yousit jabbering there, bui lend a hand to heave these | 


things aboard!’ ‘lo iny surprise, the gentleman did 
not appear struc k by the insolence of this summons, but 
Semeinasehy serap- d out and lent his assistance. This 
is merely the manner of the people; the driver intend- 
ed no insolence, nor was it taken as such, and my fel- 
low travellers could not help laughing at my surprise. 


Mrs. Jameson was diseppointed with Niagara ;—the 
real is ever at war with the ideal. 


" Well, Ihave seen these cataracis of Ni iwara, whi 
have thundered in my mind's ear ever since Lenn re 
member—which have been my “ childhoced’s thought 
my youth’s desire,” since first my Imagination was 
awakened to wonder and to wish. ‘I have bel 
and shall [ whisper it to y mt, O tell it not ameng 
the Philistines !—L wis! ad not! Ll wish they were 
still a thine unbelhe ld rto be imagine d. hop. dl 
and anticipated—something to live for :—the reality h 
displaced from my mind an illusion far more magnifi- 
cent than itsel{— ILhave no words for my utter disap 
pointment; yet I have not the presumption to suppose 


ld them 


$ 


when Ido}! 


j that alll have heard and read of Niagara is false or 
| caaggerated—that every expression of astonishment, 
j} enthusiasm, rapture, is affectation of hyperbole. No! 
|} itmust be my own fault. Terni, and some of the Swiss 
| cataracts leaping from their mountains, have affected 

mea thousand times more than ail the immensity of 


Niagara. O I could beat myself; and now there is no 
lielp !—the first moment, the first impression is over—is | 
lost; though I should live a thousand years, long as 


Niagara itself should roll, | can never see it again for 
tue first time. Something is gone that cannot be re- 
W hat has come over my soul and senses ? 
| am no longer Anna—I am metamorphosed—lI am trans- 
lated—I am an ass’s head, aclod, a wooden spoon, a 
fat weed growing on Lethe’s bank, a stock, a stone, a 
petrifaction—for | have now seen Niagara, the wonder 


iored, 


of wonders; and felt—no words can tell what disap- | 


pouitment !” 
Wi 


would gladly continue our extracts, did our space 
permit, 


Tiere are many entertaining remarks and 


| anecdotes rel~ive to Goéthe, Eckermann, and many 


other distinguisLed men, whicly greatly enhance the in- 


terest of these volumes, We close our remarks by add- 


ing the following: 


Sir Francis Head recommended to me playfully, 
io get up a grievance, that I might have an excuse for 
| paying him a visit. I think I will represent to his Ex- 
celleney the dearness of books and the cheapness of 
whiskey. Icould not inventa worse grievance either 
in earnest or in jest. ” 

The Doctor, Vol. V. Wiley & Putnam. 

This is a continuation of that remarkable and very 
valuable work which excited so much interest and cu- 
riosity when first published in 1836. 
remains incognito, 


The author still 


It is sufficient praise to say, that 
this volume is fully equal in merit to its predecessors. 
The authorship is very generally attributed to the Poet 
Laureat, Southey. 


The Ruins of Ath: nS, 
Poems, by G. Mill. 


Tilania’s Banquet, 
Boston: Otis, Broaders, & Co. 
| A beautifelly printed volume with this tiile has been 
ft upon our table, 


and other 


The poems, although not remark- 
| able for originality, are very creditable to the author, 
who has wisely followed nature and truth. The verses 
flow very easily, and the thought 
pure and refined. 


s which they bear are 





An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, by W. A. Nor- 
ton. Wiley & Putnam. 


This excellent work is intended chiefly for the use of 
colleges and schools. Professor Norton has consulted 
with great care and judgment the most eminent writers 
on the subject, which he has simplified and explained 
in a very clear and useful manner. 





International Copyright.— We call the attention of 
our readers to a petition now in circulation for the pas- 
sage of an international copyright law. For the per- 
manent prosperity of American literature, we earnestly 
hope that congress will pass such a law, which, for the 

nor of our country and protection of our authors, is 
unquestionably needed, 


Signatures may be left at the 
| book store of Mr. George Adlard, 46 Broadway. 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


We have received the well written Annual Report of 


the Board of Directors of the Mercantile Library Asso- | “ 


ciation, and cannot too strongly express our gvatifica- 
tion in the continued success of this valuable institution, 
Tl 


receipts forthe last year were some- 


as evinced by the report. association is out of 
} 


t 
debt, 


and tne eross 


thing more than cigh!t thousand dollars. “he support 


given by this lustitution to periodical literature, is very 
| great; the reading room “ now furnishes the reader,” 





says the report, “ with ninety periodicals, in ev -y de- 
partinent of knowledge, general, literary, and scientific ; 
I Be, 


and, probably, presents a greater variety and extent of 
| periodical literature and science, than any other similar 
| establishment in the country.” We do not hesitate to 
say, that the Mercantile Library is destined, at no dis- 
| tant time, to become the largest and most useful library 
|in America. 





Nathaniel Hawthorne, Esq—This gentleman, the 
author of the Gentle Boy, (noticed in our first number,) 
has received an appointment to a lucrative office in the 
We are glad of this appoint- 
ment, on account of the pecuniary advantage which Mr. 
Hawthorne will derive fiom it; but if this new occu- 


Boston custom-house. 
| 
| 
| eke: eereP ; 
| pation is to prevent his giving to the world any more 
| productions of his pen, we shali look upon it as a serious 
misfortune. 


| 


Geraldine, Athenia of Damascus 
By Rufus Dawes. 


, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. 


We have received from the enterprising publisher, 
Mr. Samuel Colman, a splendid volume with this title, 
illustrated with a fine and accurate likeness of the 
author. This book is the first of a series of a national 
work, entitled Library of American Poets, projected by 
Mr. Colman; the undertaking is arduous and praise- 
worthy, and deserves to be crowned, as we trust and 
believe it will be, with abundant success. We much 
regret that this work was sent to us too late in the week, 
for a review under our proper head; in our next num- 
ber, we shall endeavor to do justice to this beautiful 
volume of beautiful poems. We cannot resist the 
temptation to extract the following, not because it is 
the best, but one of the shortest poems; the crowded 
state of our columns not permitting us to give a longer 
extract this week. 


ANNE BOLEYN. 

I weep while gazing on thy modest face, 

Thou pictured history of woman’s love! 

Joy spreads his burning pinions on thy cheek, 
Shaming its whiteness; and thine eyes are full 
Of conscious beauty, as they undulate. 

Yet all thy beauty, poor deluded girl! 

Served but to light thy ruin.— Is there not, 
Kind heaven! some secret talisman of hearts 
Whereby to find a resting-place for love ? 
Unhappy maiden! let thy story teach 

The beautiful and young, that while their path 
Softens with roses — danger may be there; 
That love may watch the bubbles of the stream, 
But never trust his image on the wave.” 








The Knickerbocker—The February number has 


| ° . * s 
= | appeared, containing a great variety of original and 


| entertaining articles, which will fully sustain the high 
reputation enjoyed by this excellent magazine. Not 
the least pleasing article do us, is a very favorable no- 
| tice of the Literary Gazette. A table of contents will 
| be found on our last page. 

| Romance of ‘ Hyperion. —We learn from the Knick- 
erbocker, that Professor H. W. Longfellow, the accom- 
plished author of Outer Mer, has just completed a ro- 
}mance thus entitled, which is very soon to be offered 
| to the public. 





THE DRAMDIA. 
= 

Park Theatre 
thing of the performence of this piece, it is necessary 
self. It should 
not a drama, and 


—Oiliver Twist. Before saying any 


| we should say something of the piece it 





| be called an act 


in 


story, for it is 
each scene constitutes a chapter in the tale, without 


jmuch minute connexion as to events. It possesses 


a 5 rae 
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considerable stage effect, however, and is well worth 
seeing. We doubt, taken as a whole, if the piece 
(making allowances for immediate local qualifications ) 
was better castin London. Mr. Placide, as the im- 
portant “parochial” beadle, full of consequence and 
bad English, was excellent; his interview with Mr. 
Brownlow and Grimiig, to give information respect- 
Mr. 
Fisher as Grinmorig, barring a bad cold, did what lit- 
tle he had to do, well. Mr. Johnson, as the artful 
dodger, deserves more than a mere 


ing Oliver, would have set a cynic in a roar. 


passing notice. 
The time was, when we did not think much of this 
young man’s performances ; but we now see why—he 
is often placed before the public in the minor parts in 
tragedy, for which he is not fitted; and feeling that he 
is not, he consequently fails. Low comedy is his 
forte ; let him stick to that line, study, and rub off a 
little of the stiffness that lurks, occ: sionally, in his 
acting, and we predict success to him as a low come- 
dian. 
with John Se/ton in his favorite character of Jemmy 


Peis ape 
T witcher. 


Even now, we think he would bear a fair test 


Mr. Richings, as Sytes, portrayed the vil 
Jain’s character with great effect; in this line of per- 
formance, he has no equal in the country. 
Toby Crackit was clever. 


Wheatley’s 
Chippindate, as Fagin, 
Mr 
as Mr. Brownlow, was a good representative of a be- 
nevoient old gentleman. The minor parts were well 
performed. Mrs. 
Richardson, as Oliver Twist, was very affecting as 


the poor sickly boy. 


made the most of a not very /elling part. Gann, 


We come now to the females. 


In the early scenes, we could 
imagine, from her delineations, the feelings of a deli- 
cate boy struggling above the associations of the work- 
house, and we felt a thrill of delight at the success of 
her tiny efforts upon the carcass of Noah Claypole, 
(Porvey,) for reflecting upon her (Oliver's) mother. 
Mrs. Wheatley was tolerable as Mrs. Corney; when 
this lady chooses to exert herself, she has no rival in 
this line of character. Miss Cushman, as the de- 
graded, outcast, yet at times, noble-minded, Nancy, 
was too faithful a picture of “ poor fallen woman ;” 
the delineation wus complete. 
low and Rose,(Mrs. Chippindale,) when offered a re- 
treat from her devraded course of life, was affecting; 


she preferred clinging to Sykes, villain as he was, 


rather than retrace her steps—it was al! woman. 
The other female parts were of minor consideration. 
We would advise all who have not seen this piece, to 
see it soon, as we understand it will shortly be with- 
drawn, to make room for other novelties. 

Italian Opera, National Treatre—On Menday 
last, Rossini’s “11 Barbiere di Seviglia” was brought 
out, with Sig. de Begnis as Figaro, Mr. Seguin as 
Bartolo, Mr. Latham as Basilio, Mr. Horncastle as 
Il Conte, and Mrs. Seguin as Rosina — her first ap- 
pearance in New York. 
opera could not fail of being, as it was, rapturously 
received. 
were admirable; though not of very great compass, 


With this excellent cast, the 
Mrs. Seguin’s performance and singing 
her voice is exceedingly sweet and harmonious, and 


her manner entirely free from excessive and elaborat: 
ornament — staccato passages —and tours de force, 


which tickle the fancy of many, but areever heard with | 


displeasure by the judicious. 
fected manner of giving the celebrated cavatina, Una 
voce poco fa, established her as a great favorite with 
the audience. De Begnis as Figaro, was above all 
praise; we do not hesitate to pronounce him — with a 
vivid remembrance of those who have preceded him — 
the best Figaro ever seen in America. The flexibility 
of his voice enabled him to execute with the nicest pre- 
cision, the most figurative passages, and there were 


Her answer to Brown- | 


Her simple and unaf- 


points of humor in his performance, which gave great 
The duello 
“ All’ Idea,” which we remember hearing sung by De 
of 
We, if possible, admired 


additional interest to the entertainment. 
Begnis and Braham, and the fnale the first act, 


were executed admirably. 
Figare more in the concerted pieces than in the songs. 
The only drawback on Mr. Seguin’s Bar/olo, was his 
being frequently at fault in the text; he looked and 


acted the doctor to perfection, and gave, with his rich 


varitone voice, the music of his part with great effect; 


we thought him particularly happy in the arietia, 
Quando mi sci vici Mr. Latham as Don Basilio, 


was all that can be mad 


via. 
out of the character, a part 
which it is diffie 
to Mr. Hornea 


his admirable acting 


in lt for any actor to shine 


In jus- 


} ti tle, we cannot neglect to mention 
and singing, as Ji Conte Almavivra. 
‘The subordinates in the opera were well drilled, and 
displayed to great advantage the power of Mr. Wal- 
lack’s excellent conp ny, which seems equally capable 


ct 


in opera, tragedy, or comedy. We must not negk 
to mention the great effect of the ferzel/a in the last 
a i which 


t, and the grand finale, Di si felice innesto, 


received loud marks of approbation from the audience, 
The signal success of this opera is very creditable to 
the musical taste of our city, and must be gratifying to 
the manager, who deserves to reap a rich reward for 
the very liberal expense he has incurred. We earnestly 
lope that he may deem it to his interest to bring out 
“Tl matrimonio Se- 


“Cenerentola,” and Cimarosa’s 


greto,” operas to which we think the powers of his 
company adequate, and well adapted. 

The foregoing was written after the performance on 
Monday evening; since then we have seen the Barber 
with increased delight; the performers generally, as 
might be expected, were more perfect in their parts than 
on the first night, and Sig. De Begnis had much less 
of the prompter’s part to perform. 





The orchestral per- 
formance was excellent; the mastro-like conducting of 
the leader, frequently gave a timely check to the singers, 
and added greatly to the enjoyment of the audience. 





‘he opera, we observe, has attracted more fashionable 
auditors than are generally seen in the theatre. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Abuses sanctioned by Custom.— There are persons in 
deed who have so far outgrown their catechism as to | 


believe that (heir only duty 1s to themselves; and who 
inthe march of ttellect have arrived at the convenient 
conclusion that there is no account to be rendered after 
death tut they would resent any imputation upon | 
their honor or their courage as an otfence not to be tor- 
fiven: and it is dithi it therefore to understand how 


even such persons can undertake to plead the cause of 


a scoundrel in cases of seduction — how they can think 

that the ‘eptance of a dirty fee is to justify them for | 
i J : ; 

cross-examining an injured aud unhappy woman with 


the cruel wantouness of unmanly insult, bruising t) 
broken reed, and treating her as if she were as totally 
devoid of shame, as they themselves of decency and 
of humanity. That men should act thus, and be per 
fectly unconscious the while that they are acting a cow- 
ardly and rascally part — and that society should not 
punish them for it by looking upon them as men who 
have lost their caste, would be surprising, if we did not 
| too plainly see io what a degree the moral sense, not 
only of individuals, but of a whole community, may be 
corrupted.— Southey. 





“Truly, when I think what has entered into ethics, 
what has been considered moral in the early ages of the 
world, and even now by civilized nations in the east, I 
incline to believe that morality is conventional ; but | 
| when I see the doctrines propounded under the name of | 
| political economy, J earnestly hope that it is so. As| 
| illustrations of the opinions held by philosophers, which | 
| to us appear abominable or indecent, I refer to some of 
| the rules of Zeno, some parts of the philosophy of Plato, 
| the whole conduct of Phadon, and the practice of Cato | 


| the Censor.”—Coleridge. 





LINES TO Miss F. KEMBLE, 
On the Flower-scuffle at Covent Garden Theatre 


BY CURL-PATED HUGH 
“M a scramble, gentlomen— make a scramble!’ — Boys at Greenwich 
Wet —this flow trewing TI must say fs sweet 


And I long, Miss Kemble, to throw myself considera- 
bly at your feet; 

For you've made me a happy man in the scuffle, when 
you je rk d about the da 

And ever sinee the night you kiss’d your hand to me 
and the rest of the pit, I've been chuck full of 
your praises ! 


I'm no hand at writing, (though I can say several 
things that’s handsome :) 

But that ignorance, thank my stars! got me off, when 
I was tried for forging upon Ransom 

I didn’t try to cet the flowers, which so many of your 
ardent admirers were eager to snatch; 

But I very going chronometer, and for 
your sake T'Il never part with the wateh! 


fo. a good 


I've several relics from those who got your relics — a 
snull-box, a g 

A silver guard and 
young chap ; 

Two coat flaps with linings, from a youth, who, de- 
fying blows, 

And oaths, and shoves, was snatching at, and, I'm 


sorry to say, missing, the front rose | 


old SNAP ; 


trimmings, 


from a very e ger 


One aspiring young youth out of the country rushed 
at the wreath like a glutton, 

But he retired out of the conflict with only a bache- 
lor’s button! 

Another in a frenzy fought for the flowers like any- 
thing crazy, 

3ut I've got his shirt-pin, and he only got two black 
eyes and a daisy 


The thought of you makes me rich—-Oh, you're a 
real friend to the free trade ; 

You agitate 'em so, and take their attention of —If 
you'd keep farewelling my fortun’d be made, 

Oh! how I shall hate to make white soup of the silver, 
or part with any thing for your sake! 

ll wear the country gentleman’s brooch, on your ae- 
count, it’s so very pretty a make! 


I did'nt get a bud — indeed, I was just at the moment 
busy about other things 

I wish you'd allow me to sl! 
ment of rings— 

You understand the 
that’s what I am 

And though I'm famous a littl —domestie happiness 
is better than all fame! 


ow youa choice assort- 


allusion; but I'm in earnest — 


Well— you're going over the water —(it may be my 
turn one of these days ) 


Ne ver 


heed what them foreigners, the Americans, 
* iva! 
, a 
jut hSard your heart up till you come back, and if I 
luckily ean 
Serape up 


ough, you shall find me yours, and a very 
; 


red young u 


Hich and low Theatrical Salaries.—" Whilst now- 
a-days slars with but few gazers receive twenty, thirty, 


land even fifty pounds per night, Mrs. Siddons, in 


the meridian of her glory,’ only received one thou- 
sand pounds for eighty nights (i. ¢. about twelve 
pounds per mght) Mrs. Jordan’s salary, in her me- 
ridian, amounted to thirty guineas per week. John 
Kemble, when actor and manager at Covent-Garden, 
was paid thirty-six pounds per week. Miss O'Neill, 
twenty-five pounds per week. George Cooke, twenty 
pounds. Lewis, twenty pounds, as actor and mana- 
ger. Edwin, the best duffo and burletta singer that 
ever trod the English stage, only fourteen pounds per 
week; and Mrs. H. Siddons, by fur the best represen- 
tative of Juliet I ever saw, nine pounds per week. 
After this, may we not exclaim — Ye litle stars! hide 
your diminished heads!” 





Speaking of Mr. Hume, who had recently distin- 
guished himself by something connected with finance — 
a loan for Greece, I think—as an extraordinary man, 


, — Yes,” said Mackintosh, “he is: he is an extraor- 


dinary man— an extra-ordinary ordinary man.” 
Coleridge, 
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THE MARINER'S HYMN. 

By Avian CunnincuaM. 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that foliows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast. 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys ! 
While like an eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
The land upon our lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind, 

{ heard a fair one ery ; 

But give to me the roaring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high. 

And white waves heaving high, my boys ! 
The good ship tight and free ; 

The world sides is our home, 

And merry men are we. 


There's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud, 

And hark! the music, mariners, 

The wind is piping loud. 

The wind is piping loud, my boys! 

The lightning flashes free, 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea, 
———————————o SS aT == 
PACETIZ. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





Epigram on a Lady and her Picture. 


Original, and copy, too, 
Seem closely with the art acquainted ; 
‘The likeness, therefore, is quite true, 
For both are — very highly painted. 





The Authoress of Pin Money. — In one of the favor- 
able opinions of the London press, often quoted by pub- 
lishers in the subsequent advertisements of books, and 


known by the name of puffs, we find the following | 


compliment to the accomplished authoress of“ Pin Mo- 
ney ;” —“ The authoress has an admirable acyuaintance 
with the habits, the foibles, and the vices, of the society 
she has delineated ! !” 


March of Refinement. — A servant maid last week 
left her situation, in consequence of her being incapable 
of “ reconciling her feelings to the — very bad grammar 
spoken by her mistress.” 





Charles Lamb had been with Jameson to the Tower 
and in passing by Billingsgate, was witness to a quarrel 
and fight between two fish-woman, one of whom, ta 
king up a knife, cut off her antagonist’s thumb. “ Ha!” 
said Lamb, looking about him as if he only just recog- 
nised the place, “ this is Fair-lop-Fair.”’ 





When Charles Lamb visited the Litchfield Cathedral, 
his guide informed him that three men once dined upon 
the top of the steeple—‘ They must have been very 
sharp set,” said Lamb. 


——_—— 


Puns.—W hat street in London puts you in mind of 


a tooth which has pained you for a length of time ? 
Long Acre! 

When should you apply a sovereign remedy to your 
tooth? When itis a-hing! 

By what ejaculatory exclamation would you declare 
that your tooth pained you? It aches by gum! 

hy does an aching tooth impose silence on the suf- 
ferer? Because it makes him hold his jaw! 

To what town in Poland should you goto have it 
extracted? Pultusk! 

Which of your teeth are like a mantuamaker’s fin- 
gers andthumb when she is cutting out adress? Jn- 
cisors! 

When do your teeth usurp the functions ofthe tongue ? 
When they are chattering! 

Why is it, then, not to be wondered at, that your teeth 
cause frequent disturbances in yourmouth? Because 
they often make there more than one row! 








But the con. which gave me the greatest delight, 
and after the making whereof I was so satisfied with 
myself, as to have well-nigh fallen asleep and forgotten 
— was the following highly classical conception : 

hen does an aching tooth put you in mind of Paris, 
with his bow and arrow, giving Achilles his mortal 
wound? When it shoots in the temple! Ha! ha! ha! 





= We take the following lines from a book, entitled, Se- 
rious Poems, by Mrs. Thomas, published in London in 
1831. They were written on the death of a dear in- 
fant, who was born with a tooth. 

“ This little tooth was thine, twas born with thee, 

Which being rare, is a curiosity.” 

The book from which we make this extract has, we 


commend it to some enterprising publisher. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Thanks to Y.—S. X., and Delta. 
B’s communication is received, and shall appear 


soon. 

A. R., who writes to us from Fredericksburg, Va., 
should have paid postage. We consider his praise 
somewhat dear at two shillings. 





It is our intention to devote a part of the last page of 
our Journal to advertisements, relating chiefly to litera- 
ture and the arts—Books, Pictures, and Exhibitions. 
The character, and wide circulation of the Literary 
Gazeite, will, we trust, induce booksellers and publish- 
ers to advertise in its columns. 


HE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE FOR 
FEBRUARY, is published at 161 Broadway. 
Contents.— Original Papers. 

Time’s Annual; or, the reception of time by the 
new year.—T'he Chainless Spirit. By H. W. Rock- 
well—A Winter Night. By the Author of Lament 
of the Cherokee —Joe Haywood, or the modern Sile- 
|nus—A Parable. By Jones.—The Early Dead.—Re- 
| flections in a Play-house. By Wilson Conworth.—T he 
Lover’s Songat Sea. By J. H. Bright —A Poetaster’s 
Lament.—The White Squall. By R. Barts, U.S. N. 
—'T'he Spirit of Music —The Sympathies. From the 
German of Wieland.—England and America. By 
W. H.C. Hosmer.—Freedom. From the German.— 
A Scene at Florence.—Socrates, a Fragment.— Lines 
|to a Mother. By J. H. Ingraham —My Mother's 
| Grave.—Stanzas to a Sister. By H. T. Tuckerman.— 
| Our Foreign Letter File— Despair, a Fragment.— 
Tale of the Morning Wind.—Patriarchs, a contrasted 
picture.—'The Dying Hero.—Fever of the Olden Time. 
—A Song—The Old Family Clock.—A Tale of the 
| Past—Sonnets. By W. P. Palmer.—The Harp of 
| L. E. L—A Dish of Tea. By the Author of the Cir- 
| cus.—Lines on the late J. W. Gould.— Literary No- 


tices.— Editor’s Table, etc., etc. 

eng allot sox ENGLISH PUBLICA- 
tions, imported and sold to the trade and singly, by 

WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway, 6 doors be- 

| low Courtlandt street. 

Fiora’s Gems; or the Choicest Treasures of the 
Paterre, royal 4to, richly colored. 

Fiower Garden — its Cultivation, Arrangement, and 
General Management, with c»pious lists of Flowering 
Piants, systematically arranged, 8vo, with colored 
lates. 

' Floral Cabinet and Magazine of Exotic Botany, 
with plates, beautifully colored, 4to, morocco. 

Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, 8vo. 

Lindley'’s Medical Flora, 8vo. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, 8vo. 

M'lntosh on the Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Stove ; 
containing directions for the Cultivation of every spe- 
cies of Exotic Flowering Plants, with 19 groups of 
Hothouse plants, beautifully colored. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany—A splendid and 
unrivalled work, 4 vols. royal 8vo, richly colored from 
Nature. 

Romance of Nature, or the Flower Seasons I!lus- 
trated, royal 8vo, morocco, 

Sentiment of Flowers, 32mo. cloth, gilt. 

WILEY & PUTNAM, 67 Paternoster Row, 
London, and 161 Broadway, N. Y. 











believe, never been republished in this country, and we | 


THENS, ITS RISE AND FALL. By E. L. 
Boutwer.—A beautiful London copy, in 2 vols., 
for sale at 45 Ann street. 





IVES OF THF SCOTTISH POETS; 
with portraits. fine Edinburgh edition. For 
sale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann street. 


J OSEPH ANDREW: By Fietpine. A 
beautiful London copy. For sale by W. V. Oxley, 
45 Ann street. 
ODERICK RANDOM and HUMPHREY 
CLINKER. By Smotterr. Fine London co- 
pies. Forsale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann street. 
Mackenzie MAN OF FEELING and 
IVESTERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. In 
1 vol., Edinburgh edition. F'or sale at 45 Ann street. 
AMELA, O* ‘\iRTUE REWARDED. 
By S.mvuet Ricuarpson. For sale at 45 Ann 











street. 
ABLES FROM OCC ACIO AND CHAU- 
CER. By Dayvex. Chiswick edition, beautifully 





illustrated. For sale by W. V. (Oxley, 45 Ann st. 


YT ETTERNS OF LADY \ACHEL RUSSELL, 

from Manuscript in the Library at Woburn 
Abbey; Crial of Lord William Russel for 
High Treasuu. A J ondon copy, with fine portraits. 
For sale at 45 Ann 2et. 


ne 


E.L.—POEMS, by MISS LANDON, 
eFor sale at 45 Ann street. 


T HE LIVES, AMOURS, AND MIS- 
FORTUNES OF ABELARD AND HELOISR, 
With a beautiful frontispiece. For sale by W. V. Ox- 
ley, 45 Ann street. 


ULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
copy, illustrated. 
Ann street. 
) LNDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUS. 
TRATIONS, to Murray’s complete edition of 


the life and works of Lorp Byron. For sale by W. 
V. Oxley, 45 Ann street. 


f\HE TRIUMPHS OF PETRARCG, translated 
into English verse, by the Rey. Henry Boyp. 
For sale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann street. 





A London 
For sale by W. V. Oxley, 45 





ALESTINE, and OTHER POEMS, by thelate 
Rev. Resinatp Heser, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. For sale at 45 Ann street. 


(0's METAMORPHOSES, TRANSLATED BY 
Various Avrnors. London copy, with beautiful 
plates. For sale at 45 Ann street. 


) VID’S EPISTLES, a beautifully illustrated Lon- 
don edition. For sale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann 


street. 











(NLIO—By James G. Percivat. For sale at 45 
J Aun street. 
‘A DDISON’S TRAVELS IN ITALY, in one 
volume, with a portrait. For sale by W. V. Ox- 
ley, 45 Ann street. 
\OUTHEY’S LIFE OF LORD NELSON, in 
two volumes, with a portrait and fac-similes of his 


autograph. London copy—Murray’s edition. For 
sale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann street. 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF RICHARD SA- 
VAGE; with the Life of the Author. By Doet. 
Jounson. Forsale at 45 Ann street. 











\ILLOTSON’S WORKS"— SERMONS, by 
Joun Tittorsox, Lord Archbishop ae 
ale 


A fine London copy, quarto, with a portrait. Fors 
at 45 Ann street. 
HE FALL OF JERUSALEM. A 
DRAMATIC POEM. By the Rev. H. H. Mi.- 
man. Londoncopy. For sale at 45 Ann street. 








CRAIGHEAD & ALLEN, PRINTERS, 





No. 112 Futron, Corner or Durcn srreer. 
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Italy, on the contrary, was most severely visited. It 
is said to have lost half its inhabitants; and this ac- 
count is rendered credible from the immense loss of 
cities and provinces; for in Sardinia and Corsica, ac- 
cording to the account of the distinguished Florentine, 
John, Villani, who was himself carried off by the 
Black Plague, scarcely a third part of the population 
remained alive; and it is related of the Venitians, that 
they engaged ships at a high rate in order to retreat to 
the islands; so that after the plague had carried off 
three fourths of her inhabitants, that proud city was 
left forlorn and desolate. In Padua, after the cessation 
of the plague, two thirds of the inhabitants were want- 
ing; and in Florence it was prohibited to publish the 
numbers of the dead, and to toll the bells at their fune- 
rals, in order that the living might not abandon them- 
selves to despair. 


In London there died 100,000 — in Norwich 51,100 — 
in Venice 100,000—in Florence 60,000—in Paris 
50,000, and in Avignon 60,000. An awfui sense of con- 
trition seized Christians of every communion ; they re- 
solved to forsake their vices—to make restitution for 
past offences before they were summoned hence — to 
seek reconciliation with their Maker, and to avert by 
self-chastisement the punishment due to their former 
sins. 

We come now to the persecution of the Jews, which 
commenced in September and October, 1348, at Chil- 
lore, on the lake of Geneva, where the first criminal 
proceedings were instituted against them, after they 
had long before been accused by the people of poison- 
ing the wells; similar scenes followed in Berne and 
Freyburg, in January, 1349. 

Already, in the autumn of 1348, a dreadful panic, 
caused by the supposed poisoning, seized all nations ; 
and in Germany especially, the springs and wells were 
built over, so that nobody might drink of them, or em- 
ploy the water for culinary purposes; and for a long 
time, the inhabitants used only river or rain water. 
The city gates were also guarded with the greatest 
caution,—only confidential persons were admitted ; 
and if medicine, or any other article which might be 
supposed to be poisonous, was found in the possession 
of a stranger,— and it was natural that some should 
have these things by them for their private use, — they 
were forced to swallow a portion of it. By this trying 
state of privation, distrust, and suspicion, the hatred 
against the supposed poisoners became greatly increa- 
sed, and often broke out in popular commotions, which 
only served still further to infuriate the wildest passions. 
The noble and the mean fearlessly bound themselves by 
an oath, to extirpate the Jews by fire and sword, and to 
snatch them from their protectors, of whom the number 
was so small, that throughout all Germany, but few 
places can be mentioned where these unfortunate peo- 
ple were not considered outlaws, martyred, and burnt. 
Solemn summonses were issued from Berne to the towns 
of Basle, Freyburg, and Strasburg, to pursue the Jews 
as poisoners. The Burgomasters and Senators, in- 
deed, opposed this requisition ; but in Basle, the popu- 
lace obliged them to bind themselves by an oath to 
burn the Jews, and to forbid persons of that community 
from entering the city for the space of two hundred 
years. Upon this, all the Jews in Basle, whose num- 
ber could not be inconsiderable, were enclosed in a 
wooden building, constructed for the purpose, and 
burnt together with it, upon the mere outcry of the peo- 
ple, without sentence or trial, which would indeed have 
availed them nothing. Soon after, the same thing took 
place at Freyburg. Wherever the Jews were not burnt, 
they were at least banished ; and so, being compelled 





to wander about, they fell into the hands of the country 
people, who, without humanity, and regardless of all 
laws, persecuted them with fire and sword. At Spires, 
the Jews, driven to despair, assembled at their own 
habitations, which they set on fire, and thus consumed 
themselves with their families. The few that remained, 
were forced to submit to baptism; while the dead bo- 
dies of the murdered, which lay about the streets, were 
put into empty wine casks, and rolled into the Rhine, 
lest they should infect the air. The mob was forbid- 
den to enter into the habitations which were burnt in 
the Jewish quarter ; for the Senate itself caused search 
to be made for the treasure, which is said to have been 
very considerable. At Strasburg, two thousand Jews 
were burnt alive in their own burial ground, where a 
large scaffold had been erected: a few, who promised 
to embrace Christianity, were spared, and their chil- 
dren taken from the pile. The youth and beauty of 
several females also excited some commiseration ; and 
they were snatched from death against their w ill; 
many, who forcibly made their escape from the flames, 
were murdered in the streets. 

In all the couscrics on the Rhine, these cruelties con- 
tinued to be perpetrated during the succeeding months ; 
and after quiet was in some degree restored, the people 
thought to render an acceptable service to God, by 
taking the bricks of the destroyed dwellings, and the 
tombstones of the Jews, to repair churches and to erect 
belfries. 

In Mayence alone, 12,000 Jews are said to have been 
put to a cruel death. The Flagellants entered that 
place in August; the Jews, on that occasion, fell out 
with the Christians, and killed several; but when they 
saw their inability to withstand the increasing supe- 
riority of their enemies, and that nothing could save 
them from destruction, they consumed themselves and 
their families, by setting fire to their dwellings. Thus 
also, in other places, the entry of the Flagellants gave 
rise to scenes of slaughter; and as thirst for blood was 
everywhere combined with an unbridled spirit of pro- 
selytism, a fanatic zeal arose among the Jews, to perish 
as martyrs to their ancient religion. And how was it 
possible that they could from the heart embrace Christi- 
anity, when its precepts were never more outrageously 
violated? At Eslingen, the whole Jewish community 
burned themselves in their synagogue; and mothers 
were often seen throwing their children on the pile, 
to prevent their being baptized, and then precipitating 
themselves into the flames. 





SKETCHES OF ROME. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 


[We are in possession of a file of letters written at 
Rome, by a friend who has been travelling on the Con- 
tinent for two years past; our next communications 
from him, which we are daily expecting to receive, 
will be written from Florence or Pisa. From these 
communications we shall make occasional extracts for 
our journal; their interest and freshness of coloring 
cannot, we think, fail to please. —Ep. L. G.] 

The population of the “ Eternal City” is now 
141,500. ‘There are in Rome 33,689 families; 35 
bishops; 1,490 priests; 1,984 monks and friars, and 
2,390 nuns. Two thirds of the inhabitants are Cath- 
olics; the remainder Protestants. The quiet, delibe- 
rate indifference of the people, is provoking to a stran- 
ger — a lassitude seems alike to prevail overall. I wes- 
terday inquired of more than a dozen, the way to the 
tomb of the Scipios; all answered me civilly, but no 
one offered to direct me, and many confessed their en- 
lire ignorance of its location. I frequently make in- 





quiries as to the forms and regulations necessary to ob- 
serve, in order to gain admission anywhere; but no 
one is able to answer me satisfactorily. I have often 
made similar inquiries of the master of my hotel, but 
with no better success — all show great dislike and ill 
humor at being in the least disturbed. 

Rome is a dirtier city than New York;I am now 
here in the finest weather, and the dirt which is left 
collected in the streets, on the marble steps leading to 
the piazzas, temples, churches, and private dwellings, 
is disgusting. ‘To the poet, painter, philosopher, or 
student, Rome can never be a dull city; but to those 
whose pleasure is in society, who are fond of the bustle 
of acommercial city, it must be, after the sight has once 
been gratified with the wonders, the dullest place of its 
size in the universe; and yet Rome is the most impos- 
ing city Ihave ever seen. I entered it, from choice, by 
the Piazza del Popolo, and drove down the Corso, 
Notwithstanding the mean stalls and paliry sheds 
which disfigure this noble avenue, the Corso is by far 
the finest street I ever saw; the street is narrow, but 
contains many splendid palaces of great variety, gran- 
deur, and architectural pomp, intermixed grotesquely 
enough, with churches, shops and stalls, magnificence 
and beggary. The Quirinal, where the Pope resides, 
is generally considered the court ; the finest view is ob- 
tained by standing on Monte Cavello, with the Palazzo 
Pontifico on one hand, the Colonna gardens on the 
other, the Rospigliosi and the Consulta before you, 
looking down on St. Marie Maggiore, with palaces on 
either side. 

The effect of the fountains here in summer is de- 
lightful; water is so abundant, that at the Fontana Paoli 
it runs in such quantities, after leaving the fountain, 
The fountains before St. Pe- 
ter’s are simple and elegant, and by far the most beauti- 
ful in Rome. I know that their beauty is considerably 
heightened by their situation in front of that magnifi- 
cient temple, its noble courts and corridors; the fountain 
Trevi, although so highly celebrated by modern writers 
pleased me less than many others. 

Of the people I can tell you but little; they are very 
uncommunicative, without being sullen; at the Cafes 
no one addresses his neighbor—hardly his compa- 
nion. We have here, as in all cities on the continent, 
excellent coffee, coarse bread, and no great variety of 
fare—I have ate better dinners with you at Delmo- 
nico’s, agreater variety of dishes, and of better quality, 
taken as a whole, than I have found in Rome, Bo- 
logne, Marseilles, Strasburg, or even Paris; in the two 
cities last mentioned, however, I enjoyed some epicu- 
rean dainties which are hardly to be found out of them, 
The women of Rome are not beautiful; the finest are 
stately and dignified, but their faces are not pleasing, 
evincing much passion, but nothing of gentleness or 
gayety. 

I would I could convey to you and others who are 
dear to me, my feelings in wandering through this ever 
memorable city — this “ Lone mother of dead empires,” 
but this is impossible. Of this be assured, that in all 
my communications I shall studiously avoid exaggera- 
tion, making liberal allowances for the effect which feel- 
ing has upon the judgment. I spent the greater part of 
last Sunday in wandering through the beautiful Pro- 
testant cemetery, where the remains of strangers who 
die here ave deposited. My feelings were indeed 
of a melancholy nature on Leholding the graves; many 
ofthem covered with fresh earth, of hundreds who had 
come here to acquire pleasure, health, or fame. The 
grave of Mr.-——, of New York, whom I knew and lo- 
ved, is covered with a profusion of wild flowers, which 
grow throughout the whole cemetery in the greatest 


as to turn several mills. 
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abundance. It is a beautiful spot, and standing there, 
I felt the truth and poetry of what was said of it by 
one of the greatest spirits of modern song, that “ J/ 
might make one in love with death, to think that one 
should be buried in so sweet a place.” I lingered an 
hour by the grave of the unhappy Keats, which is di- 
rectly under the ancient tomb of Cestius, and recited 
these stanzas from Adonias, and many that precede 
and follow them. If you cannot read them from me- 
mory, I pray you, for your own pleasure, to turn to 
the work. 
“ Go thou to Rome— at once the Paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 

And where its wrecks like shatter’d mountains rise, 

And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses, dress 

The bones of Desolation’s nakedness. 

Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 

Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 

Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread. 


“ And gray walls moulder round, on which dull Time 
Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand ; 
And one keen pyramid, with wedge sublime, 
Pavilioning the dust of him who plann'd 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble; and beneath, 
A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitch’d in Heaven's smile their camp of death, 
Welcoming him we lose with scarce extinguish’d breath. 


“ Here, pause, these graves are all too young as yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consign'd 
Its charge to each ; and if the seal is set, 

Here, on the fountain of a mourning mind, 
Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 
Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 

What Adonias is, why fear we to become ? 


“ The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven's light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-color’d glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. — Die, 

If thou wouldst be with thai which thou dost seek! | 

Follow where all is fled! — Rome's azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak | 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak.” 


| 








GEMS OF LITERATURE. 
POETRY — MILTON. 


By the Rev, Charles Wolfe, author of the “ Line im 
the Burial of Sir John Moore.” [From a speech 
livered before the Historical Society, Dublin. } 


Butthe science which Poetry loves most to study 
and to inculcate, is the philosophy of human nature,— 
the science of the human heart. ‘The man of the world 
will tell you that he understands it, and will sead you | 
to the world as the source of his knowledge. He has 
collected a few loathsome and selfish depravities, and | 
bestows them, without distinction of character, as the | 
attributes of the whole human race; and the result of 
all his important calculations, mighty researches, and 
accumulated experience, is caution, distrust, and acon- | 
tracted heart. But do not you likewise; do you look 
upon your common nature with hearts full of sensibili- | 
ty; weak as itis, contemplate its grand and generous | 
Sculties, as well as its baser ingredjents ;—let it be 

to-pity—perhaps io improve it. 
ancient and modern, presents the heart and passions 
perpetually to our contemplation. 
* + + * * 

The criticism of Poetry is perhaps the best introduc- 
tion to an analysis of the human mind. The dreari- 
ness of metaphysical abstraction has often deterred ge- 


Poetry, both 





nius from attempting a rugged pursuit, in which the 
mind is almost always fugitive, and will not pause to 
admit of a near inspection; but to ascertain the nature 
of the sublime, the beautiful, and picturesque,—to in- 
vestigate the sources of our purest pleasures, and cul- 
livate a taste, quick, delicate, and philosophice!,—these 
bestow a gracefulness and elegance upon metaphysical 
disquisitions, that relax their sternness, and invite to 
more profound investigation. Nor would they merely 
invite,—they would advance, they would enliven our 
progress; and a sensibility of taste would make us ac- 
quainted with many a posture, and many a nice inflec- 
tion of the mind, which logical and unrefined penetra- 
tion would never have discovered. 
* * 7 * * 

But the man of the world interposes, and tells us our 
joys are but ideal. Poor wretch! and what are your 
realities? The smile of capricious royalty, which the 
next hour’s detraction may turn toa frown; the shout 
of a stupid multitude, which scarcely waits a change of 
sentiment before it becomes the hiss of detestation; the 
roar of nocturnal intemperance, which soon dies away 
in the groans of an expiring constitution; a catalogue of 
possessions, which extravagance may dissipate, which 
the robber may enjoy, and which war and the elements 
may annihilate; and when sorrow and misfortune shall 
send you to your own heart for consolation, you will 
find it withoutimagination to enliven, and yet without 
sensibility enough to break it. Give me my visions 
and my phantoms again; they will not desert me,— 
phantoms as they are, the world has not the magic 
to dispel them; they shall still remain to give rapture 
to my joy and allevation to my sorrows; for gracious 
Nature has decreed that imagination shall survive when 
friends and fortune have forsaken us: nay, even when 
reason itself has departed, and even when the noblest 
of our faculties is fled, not madness itself should quench 
that loveliest one: and well did the Grecian bard attest 
his conviction that the Muse would not abandon her 
afflicted votaries, when amid the horrors of shipwreck, 
the poet stood naked over the ruins of his fortune, and 
ron! “ T have lost nothing.” Yet once he had enjoyed all 
the pomp and magnificence of courts, and all the luxury 
that affluence could procure; but well he knew that 
winds and waves could not waft him from his Muse. 
They might fling him in mid-ocean, and one single, 
solitary rock, amid the wilderness of waters, might be 
his home,—yet even there the Muse would follow ;— 
she would seat him on the topmost crag, and place all 
the grandeur of sky and ocean beneath his dominion,— 
the riches of the firmament, 

* And all the dread magnificence of heaven.” 


He would exult in the terrors of the deep, and hold mys- 
terious converse with the genius of the storm ;—the very 
desolation that surrounded him would minister to his 
pleasures, and add a fearful enthusiasm to his contem- 
plations. Nor, to these alone, would his enjoyments be 
confined; but while he seemed chained by nature to the 
rock on which he sat, his soul might be wandering into | 
regions wild and luxuriant as the fancy that gave them 
birth, which Philosophy was never destined todiscover, 
nor even Poetry, till then, had explored. 

Nor will the Muse leave her son comfortless in that | 
more dreary solitude into which he may be drifted by | 
| 








pwreck upon an ungrateful world, where the poet 
stands isolated in the midst of mankind. 

There lived a divine old man, whose everlasting re- 
mains we have all admired, whose memory is the pride | 
of England and of Nature. His youth was distinguish- 

! by « happier lot than, perhaps, genius hasoften en- 
d at the commencement of its career: he was ena- 
ved, by the liberality of fortune, to dedicate his soul to 
the cultivation of those classical accomplishments in 
which almost his infancy delighted: he had attracted 
admiration at the period when it is most exquisitely | 
felt; he stood forth the literary and political —— 
of republican England ;—and Europe acknowledged | 
him the conqueror, But the storm arose; his fortune | 
sunk with the republic which he had defended ; the 
name which future ages have consecrated was forgot- 
ten; and neglect was embittered by remembered ce- 
lebrity. Age was adyascing—Health was retreating— 
Nature hid her face from him for ever, for never more 
to him returned— 

“ Day, or the sweet approech of even or morn, 
“ Or sight of veneral blo. mi, or summer's rose, 
* Or flocks or herds, or human face divine.”— 


1 at 


What was the refuge of the deserted veteran from | 








+g tan neglect—from infamy—from darkness ? | gives it nothing more to the wish 





unchanged ; not in the tremendous renunciation of what 
Heaven has given, and Heaven alone should take 
away ;—but he turned from a distracted country and a 
voluptuous court,—he turned from triumphant enemies 
end inefficient friends,—-he turned from a world that to 
him was a universal blank, to the Muse thai sits among 
the cherubim,—and she caught him intoheaven! The 
clouds that obscured his vision upon earth instanta- 
neously vanished before the blaze of celestial effulgence, 
and his eyes opened at once upon all the glories and 
terrors of the Almighty,—the seats of eternal beatitude 
and bottomless perdition. What, though to look upon 
the face of this earth was_ still denied—what was it to 
him, that one of the outcast atoms of creation was con- 
cealed from his view—when the Deity permitted the 
Muse to unlock his mysteries, and disclose to the poet 
the recesses of the universe—when she bade his soul 
expand into its immensity, and enjoy as well its hor- 
rors as its magnificence—what was it to him that he 
had “ fallen upon evil days and evil tongues,” for the 
Muse could transplant his spirit into the bowers of 
Eden, where the frown of foritme was disregarded. and 
the weight of incumbent infirmity forgotten, in the smile 
that beamed on primeval innocence, and the tear that 
was consecrated to man’s first disobedience. 
* + * * * 


THE ENCHANTMENT. 
By Otway. 
I did but look and love awhile, 
*T was but for one half hour ; 
Then to resist I had no will, 
And now I have no power, 
To sigh, and wish, is all my ease ; 
Sighs, which do heat impart, 
Enough to melt the coldest ice, 
Yet cannot warm your heart. 
O! would your pity give my heart 
One corner of your breast, 
’T would learn of yours the winning art, 
And quickly steal the rest. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By Sir Humphiey Davy. 

I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in others ; 
be it genius, power, wit, or fancy: but if 1 could choose 
what would be most delightful, and | believe most 
useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to 
any other blessing: for it makes life a discipline of 
goodness ; creates new hopes, when all earthiy hopes 
vanish ; and throws over the decay, the destruction of 
existence, the most gorgeous of all lights; awakens 
life even in death, and from destruction and decay 
calls up beauty and divinity; makes an instrument 
of torture and shame the ladder of ascent to paradise ; 
and, far above all combinations of earthly hopes, calls 
up the most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, 
the gardens of the biest, the security of everlasting 
joys, where the sensual'st and the sceptic view only 
gloom, decay, annihilation, and despair ! 





OZYMANDIAS. 


I met a traveller from an antique land, 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half-sunk, a shatter’d vision lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed ; 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 

“ My name is Ozymandias, king of kings; 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair !” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


THEKLA’S SONG. 

Translated literally from the Wallenstein of Schiller. 

The oak-forest bellows, the clouds gather, the dam- 
sel walks to and fro on the green of the shore; the 
wave breaks with might, with might, and she sings 
out into the dark night, her eye discolored with weep- 
ing: the heart is dead, the world is empty, and further 
hou Holy One, 


otin a querulous and peevish despondency ; not in | call thy child home. Thave enjoyed the happiness of 
an unmanly recantation of prineiples—erroneous, but | this world — I have lived, and I have loved. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIO 


Geraldine, Athenia of Damascus, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By Rufus Dawes. Samuel Colman, New 
York. 

We briefly noticed this work last week, and now re- 
turn to it with renewed pleasure. Since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Bryant’s poems, we venture to say, that 
no volume of American poetry has been issued from 
the press of half the merit of this. Unlike many of 
our poets, who labor chiefly to describe what they have 
never seen — Alpine scenery — ruined castles, and 
mouldering abbeys — Mr. Dawes has sought for inspi- 
ration in the hills and valleys, the rivers and waterfalls, 
of his native land. His poems are full of home-feel- 
ings, and strongly impressed with images purely Ame- 
rican, copied with a masterly hand fresh from the ori- 
riginal volume of nature. The longest poem is entitled 
Geraldine. We should deem it unjust towards the 
publisher to make known the plot of the story, which 
As favor- 
able specimens, we shall make some extracts of re- 


is excellent, and managed with great skill. 


markable beauty — what can be more beautiful than 
this ? 
The green earth heaved her giant waves around, 

W here throuzh the mountain vista, one vast height 
Towered heavenward without peer, his foreh ad bound 
With gorgeous clouds, at times of changeful light, 

While far below, the lake in bridal rest, 
Slept with his glorious picture on her breast. 
Or this stanza— 
Thy rivers swell majestic to the sea — 
In one eternal diapason, pour 
Thy cataracts, the hymn of liberty, 
Teaching the clouds to thunder, — on thy shore 
The Tritous dash their chariots, and tear 
The adamantine echoes from their lair. 


Here is a portrait of Geraldine — we quite mistake 
the taste of our readers, if they are not sufficiently plea- 
sed with the picture, to wish to know more of her, — 


How shall I paint her beauty ? —I have seen 
A Magdalene of Guido’s, where was wrought 
Her still expression, when her brighter mien 
Was shadowed by the holiness of thought; 
Yet was its beauty more divinely pure, 
Transcending art’s supremest portraiture. 


*T were easier far to paint the hues of heaven, 
When morn, resplendent with new glory, wakes 
To steal the varying tints by sunset given 
To the gold-crested wave, the while it breaks, 
Than to embody the harmonious grace, 
That, ever changing, flitted o'er her face. 


Her eyes were like the sapphire of deep air, 
The garb that distance robes elysium in, 
But O, so much of heaven lingered there, 
The wayward heart forgot its blissful sin, 
And worshipped all religion well forbids, 
Beneath the silken fringes of their lids. 


She had a look that seemed to reach afar 

Some lovely object distant from our sight, 
As if communing with some brighter star, 

Or drinking in an angel’s smile of light: 
Some thought her reason touched, so rapt her air, 
Whene’er her spirit lifted her in prayer. 


She loved to lend imagination wing, 

And link her heart with Juliet’s in a dream, 
And feel the music of a sister string 

That thrilled the current of her vital stream, 
Or on her faéry isle, to laugh and ery 
With sweet Miranda, and yet know not why. 

In the following stanza we see an ideal beauty 4eli- 
eately bodied forth, which none but a true poet could 
have drawn. 

The vigin lily, in her innocent joy, 

Holds up her cup brimful of tremulous dew, 

And wastes her last bright bubble to decoy 

The fickle light that stays an hour to woo, 

And coldly leaves her, when she bows her head, 

And joins the million broken-hearted dead, 





Here is another portrait, in delicate coloring, above 
the painter’s art, 


Her clear blue eyes beneath a forehead fine, 
Arched like an Iris, looked beneath their lashes 
Like morning glories, and her curling hair 
Threw off such light as from the laurel flashes, 
When the half-hidden sun-beam mellows down 
The laughing face of summer to a frown. 


She had aninnocently downcast look, 
And when she lifted up her eyes of blue, 

It seemed as if her features were a book, 
Where sweet affection lettered love for you; 

And there you saw the timid thought revealed, 
Like modest Pailas from behind her shield. 


There is running through this tale, a rich vein of 
humorous satire on the follies of society; but we like 
Mr. Dawes best in his higher and more poetical sub- 


jects. The following on lounging is very clever: 


But then the surest way to lounge, 

Is, after all, to travel,— that’s enough ; 

Throw off your modesty, and damn your eyes, 

‘ Ambition should be made of sterner stuif;’ 
Take every fort by storm ;—there’s nothing vexes 
Like mawvaise honte, the sofier of the sexes. 

The hero left unhanged to grace this history, 

Obtained his lionship by foreign travel, 

Seductive manners, and a certain mystery 

Of character, so pleasant to unravel; 

’*T was whispered he had shot his man,— but ex rtain, 

All his misdeeds were done behind the curtain. 

Mr. Dawes has wooed the muse “ On the stern and 
rock-bound coast” of New England, and blended with 
the deep music of the voiceful sea, heard “ Old Triton 
blow his wreathed horn:” we know something of that 
coast, and although its beauties have been but little 
sung, there are, particularly around Newport and Na- 
hant, scenes which in their naked grandeur and mag- 
nificence, would, we should suppose, awaken poetic 
feeling in the coldest breast: 

Who does not love the ocean’? from a boy 

I breathed the salt air on thy rocky coast, 

New England! where the Atlantic breaks in joy— 

And when I seemed to others idle most, 

Was garnering from nature's ample store, 

And probing human passions to the core, 

Who does not love the ocean, that has stood 

On thy black borders, wild Nahant, and seen 
The north-east tearing up the giant flood, 

And whelming the rock-island of the scene, 

And heard the Tritons sounding through the blast, 

As if the judgment-angel’s trumpet past ? 

To entitle our criticism to the respect of the judi- 
cious, we are bound to notice faults as well as beauties; 
of the former, we have found but few in this excellent 


first extract we think in bad taste; 


Bards will make poems, though the critic bungs 
Their eyes up for their pains. 


This is inharmonious. 


Man has no choice in acting,— he must do 
Whate’er the motive power prompts him to, 


Weeping to see so many take ‘a horn,’ — 


the only decidedly weak stanza in the poem : 


These one by one he floated, and then tied, 
And covered all with a large sheet of duck, 
Then lashed a keg of biscuit which he spied 
Awhile before — some wine he had the luck 
To find — two kegs of water — cord for lashing 
The stores, to save them from the water’s dashing. 


so long a poem so free from similar faults. 


Geraldine. 








poem ;—of those few we will instance these : —the 


A line unworthy of Geraldine. The following is } 


These are slight blemishes, easily corrected ; indeed 
we do not remember ever to have read a first edition of 


Many of the minor poems are beautiful, some of 
them perfect gems, surpassing the finest passages of 
Lancaster is full of nature and genius, 


and reminds us, without being an imitation, of the 
Deserted Village of Goldsmith. The honest, hardy, 
and healthy American Farmer and Mechanic, are here 
forcibly and truly portrayed. The author is writing 
of Nashaway, his native town, we believe. 


I turn, where glancing down, the eye surveys 

Art building up the wreck of other days; 

For graves of silent tribes upheave the sod, 

And science smiles where savage Philip trod ; 
Where winged the poisoned shaft along the skies, 
The hammer rings, the noisy shuttle flies ; 
Impervious forests bow before the blade, 

And fields rise up in yellow robes arrayed. 

No lordly palace nor imperial seat, 

Grasps the glad soil where freemen plant their feet ; 
No ruined castle here, with ivy waves, 

To make us blush for ancestry of slaves ; 

But lo! unnumbered dwellings meet the eye, 

W here men lie down in native majesty : 

The morning birds spring from their leafy bed, 
As the stern ploughman quits his happy shed ; 
His arm is steeled to toil—his heart to bear 

The robe of pain, that mortals always wear ; 
Though wealth may never come, a plenteous board 
Smiles at the pampered rich man’s joyless hoard ; 
True, when among his sires, no gilded heir 

Shall play the fool, and damn himself to care, 

But Industry and Knowledge lead the way, 

W here Independence braves the roughest day. 


The following is very pretty, 
To Genevieve. 
I'll rob the hyacinth and rose, 
I'll search the cowslip’s fragrant cell, 
Nor spare the breath that daily blows 
Her incense from the asphodel 


And there shall breathe thy gentle name, 
Sweet naiad of the sacred stream ! 

When, musing, first I caught the fame 
That passion kindles in his dream. 


Thy soul of music broke the spell 
That bound my lyre Ss ne rlected strings, . 
Attuned its silent ccho’s shell, P 
And loosed again her airy wings. 


Ah! long had beauty’s eyes, in vain, 


Shone o'er its strings with light divine; 
Alas! it never woke again, 














































articles from our journal, to give us the customary 
We are led to make this request, from having 
observed in many of our exchange papers, numerous 
selections from the Literary Gazette, without any men- 
tion of the source from whence they are obtained, 


credit. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Messrs. Lea § Blanchard, Philadelphia, have recei- 
ved and will immediately publish, Jack Sheppard, by 
Ainsworth, author of Crichton. — Widow Barnaby, 
by Mrs. Trollope. — Francia’s Reign of Terror —Bar- 
naby Rudge, No. 1, by Boz.— Pictures of the World, 
by the Author of Tremaine, De Vere, etc. —Sam Slick 
in England, by the Author of the Clockmaker. — How 
do you like our Country ? or, an Autumn in America, 
by Charles Mathews, — and a new work of fiction, by 
James, 


LETTER FROM FITZ GREENE HALLECK, 
ESQ. 

In laying the following ietter, of a private nature, 
before our readers, we earnestly hope that we commit 
no offence against its distinguished author. Some 
might say that modesty should prevent our publishing 
it; we cannot but think, however, that praise from such 
a writer, and such a man, is something of which we 
may be justly proud. That portion of the letter which 
speaks of its author's having thrown aside his pen as a 
versifier, will be read with regret by all. 


New York, Feb, 12, 1839. 

Dear Sir—I feel greatly obliged by your kindness 
in sending me the two numbers of the Literary Gazelte, 
mertioned in your note of yesterday. I had previously 
read them, and with admiration of the literary know- 
ledge and pure taste they exhibit, and I hope, for the 
sake of the public, that you will find it for your inter- 
est to continue a work so well began. 

For the high compliment you pay me by your request 
in relation to my humble writings, [can only thank 
you. I should be proud at all times to avail myself of 
£0 gratifying a medium of publicity, but L have long 
since thrown aside my pen as a versifier, and fear that 
I shall never again end time to resume it. In every 
other way that I can hope to aid your undertaking, 1 
will give me pleasure to exert myself. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Firz Greene Hauveck. 
Tothe Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


* 
a 





OBITUARY. 


Weare prompted by the sacred ties of friendship, to 
pay a brief tribute to the memory of one, who was lo 
by the wreck of the packet ship Pennsylvania ; we al- 
lude to William Douglas, Esq., of this city. Mr. 








Douglas was a native of Scotland ; he came to this 
country early in life, comparatively unfriended, and by 
industry and high honorable conduct in all the relations 
of life, soon became a partner in one of the first mer- 
cantile houses in New York. Faultless as a compa- 
nion — a friend, and a husband — generous and manly 
in all his transactions with others, it may with truth 
be said, he never made an enemy. Cut down in the 
prime of existence, the news of his untimely death 
brought with it no ordinary pangs to the bosoms of a 
large circle of friends; and in the heart of one, united 
to him by the nearest and dearest connexion of life, 
the melancholy tidings opened a wound, which time 
itself, with its soothing influence, can never entirely 
He has gone through death’s sleep unto God — 
the best of friends, and an honest man. 


heal. 


“ He has outsoar’d the shadow of our night ; 

Envy and calumny, and hate and pain ; 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again ; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, ahead grown gray in vain; 

Nor, when the spirits’ self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 


THE DRAMA. 





Park Theatre. — The entertainments at the Park 
during the present week, have been various and excel- 
lent. On Monday, Mrs. Shaw commenced a short 
engagement in the character of Constance, in Knowles’ 
play of the Love Chase, the best acting comedy which 
has been produced in the present century. In this 
character Mrs. Shaw has no superior. The whole 
piece was admirably cast, and the parts well sustain- 
ed, Widow Green (Mrs. Wheatley) was represented 
as only Mrs. Wheatley can represent her— her inter- 
view with Sir William Fondlove, (Placide,) in the 
,shird act, was inimitable; and the story of the ring a 





Sect gem, infinitely more valuable, we doubt not, 


oy 


MA tuc ring iiself. Mr. Wheatley, as Waller, was 
fy respectable; we gladly notice a rapid improve- 


mt in this young actor; his greatest fault is, a too 
id utterance, and slurring over of many fine pas- 
ves Which the author evidently intended should be 
We mention this in all 
idness to Mr. W., having observed, we think, in 


Ponounced with emphasis. 


n, talents, which, if properly fostered, will at no 
stant day place him ina very enviable position in 
profession. 
Jn Tuesday, Jon was produced, Mrs. Shaw went 
ough with her part, that of Ion, remarkably well — 
ll enough to satisfy any one who has not seen Miss 
ee in the same character. ‘The evening’s entertain- 
t concluded with Nicholas Nickleby. 
n Wednesday evening, that excellent and popular 
edian, Mr. Balls, made his first appearance in The 
matist, and the farce of The Three and the Deuce, 
was warmly greeted by a large and respectable 
ence. 
ith the attractions now offering and to be offered 
, the Park will speedily enjoy its former popula- 

We have noticed personally the magnificent and 
nsive preparations for bringing out Rienzi, which 
probably be produced in all next week; the pub- 
rill then see, that by a short season of adverse for- 
tune the manager has relaxed none of his energies, nor 
spared any exnense for their gratification, 

National Tne« tre. — On Monday, the never tiring 
Amilie was presented to perhaps the most crowded and 
fashionable audience of the season. We called in at 





the end of the first act, and found it impossible to get a 
Miss Shir- 


place in the boxes — hardly in the lobby. 
reff, Messrs. Wilson and Seguin, were all in fine voice, 
and were repeatedly encored in favorite passages. 
The opera was repeated on Tuesday; it seems to in- 
crease in popular favor on every representation. 

On Wednesday La Somnambula was produced, with 
entire success. During Miss Shirreff’s present engage- 
ment, Cinderella is to be brought out; this has ever 
been a popular piece in New York, and we predict for 
it a triumphant run. The manager finds the mother 
tongue more profitable than the musical Italian, not- 
withstanding the excellent manner in which “ Il Bar- 
biere di Seviglia” was represented. 

Franklin Theatre.— This neat little establishment 
pursues the even and profitable tenor of its way. We 
notice many new and entertaining pieces produced and 
performed here, in a manner not surpassed by the lar- 
ger houses. We hear with pleasure that Mr. Dinne- 
ford is to appear before his audiences more frequently 
in future. 


MISCELLANEA. 





East India Steam Navigation Company.— A com- 
pany has been established in England under the above 
ule, having for its object the internal navigation by 
steam of the English East India Territories. The 
splendid rivers which traverse India are well known 
to all, and no less so the vast population contracted on 
their borders, and the immense trade which is at pre- 
sent carried on upon them. It is stated that ample 
supplies of coal can be obtained in Calcutta, at a lower 
price than in London. 

We learn from the prospectus, that the goods annu- 
ally borne down the Ganges amount to 180,000 tons, 
valued at six millions sterling, and a proportionable 
value returns to the interior; that the river rans through 
a tract of country peopled by more than 60,000,000 of 
inhabitants, a great number of whom are constantly 
passing from one station to another, and that it is com- 
puted that 100,000 people arrive daily in Calcutta from 
the villages scented on the banks of the Ganges, for a 
distance of nearly forty miles. 





Political Cravats.— At a shop window in Oxford 
street, London, several cravats of a new fashion are 
exhibited, upon which is placed a paper with the fol- 
lowing inscription, “ These splendid fashionable Dur- 
ham Canadian silk cravats, just received, 7s. 6d. each. 





By the Author of &c. At a bookseller’s shop some 
time ago, I saw a book with this title: Poems, by the 
Author of the Choice. Not enduring to read a dozen 
lines, l asked the company with me, whether they had 
ever seen the book, or heard of the poem from whence 
the author denominsted himself; they were all as ig- 
norant as I. But I nod it common with these small 
dealers in wit and learn. to give themselves a title 
from their first adventure, as on Quixote usually did 
from his last. This ariseth fro. that great importance 
which every man supposeth hin. elf to be of —Dean 
Swift. 





Men of great parts are often unfortunate in the 
management of public business, because they are apt 
to go out of the common road by the quickness of their 
imagination. This I once said tomy Lord Bolingbroke, 
and desired that he would observe, the clerks in his of- 
fice used a sort of ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to di- 
vide a sheet of paper, which never failed to cut it even 
only requiring a strong hand, whereas if they shoul 
make use of a sharp penknife, the —e would 
make it go often out of the crease, and disfigure the pa- 
per. — Dean Swift. 


Elephants are always drawn smaller than life, but a 
flea larger. — Dean Swift. 





A person reading to me a dull poem of his own mak- 
ing, I prevailed upon him to scratch out six lines toge- 
ther; in turning over the leaf, the ink being wet, it 
marked as many lines on the other side; whereof the 
poet complaining, I bade him be easy, for it would be 
better if those were out too. — Dean Swift. 
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DEATH OF MRS. MACLEAN, THE CELE- 
BRATED L. E. L. 


Accounts have been receivvd of the death of Mrs. 
Maclean, wife of the Govenor of the African settlement, 
Cape Coast Castle, formerly Miss Landon, and better 
known as L. E. L. It appears that her death was 
occasioned by a large dose of prussic acid, which she 
took to obtain relief from a spasmodic attack, A 
coroner's jury found, that “the death of the said Letitia 
Elizabeth was caused by her incautiously taking an over- 
dose of prussic acid, which, from evidence, it appeared 
she had been in the habit of using as a remedy for spasmo- 
dic affections, to which she was subject.” 

The following letter from Mrs. Maclean to a female 
friend in England, we presume— dated on the 15th 
October, the day of her death, was found in her writing 
desk. 


“ My dearest Maria—I cannot but write you a brief 
account how Lenact the part of a feminine Robinson 
Crusoe. I must say, in myself, the place is infinitely 
superior to all lever even dreamed of. The Castle is 
a fine building—the rooms excellent. I do not suffer 
from heat, insects there are few or none, and I am in 
excellent health. The solitude, except an occasional 
dinner, is absolute; from seven inthe morning till seven, 
when we dine, I never see Mr. Maclean, and rarely 
any one else. We were welcomed by a series of din- 
ners, Which I am glad are over, for it is very awkward 
to be the only lady; still the great kindness with which 
I have been treated, and the very Seppe manners of 
many of the gentlemen, made me cel it as little as pos- 
sible. Last week we had a visit from Captain Castle 
of the Pylades. His story is very melancholy. He 
married, six months before he left England, to one of 
the beautiful Miss Hills, Sir John Hill's daughter, and 
she died just as he received orders to return home. 
We also had a visit from Colonel Bosch, the Dutch 
Governor, a most gentlemanly-like man. But fancy 
how awkward the next morning: I cannot induce Mr. 
Maclean to rise; and I have to make breakfast, and do 
the honors of adieu to him and his officers—white 
plumes, mustachios, and all. I think I never felt more 
embarrassed. I have not yet felt the want of society 
the least. I do not wish to form new friends, and 
never does a day pass without thinking most affection- 
ately of my old ones. On three sides we are surround- 
ed by the sea. I like the perpetual dash on the rocks: 
one wave comes up after another, and is for ever 
dashed in pieces—like human hopes, that only swell 
to be disappointed. We advance—up springs the 
shining froth of love or hope, ‘a moment white and 
gone for ever.’ The land view, with its cocoa and 
palm-trees, is very striking — it is like a scene in the 
Arabian Nights. Of a night the beauty is very re- 
markable ; the sea is of a silvery purple, and the moon 
deserves all that has been said in her favor. I have only 
once been out of the fort by daylight, and then was 
delighted. The salt lakes were first died a deep crim- 
son by the setting sun; and as we returned they seem- 
ed a faint violet in the twilight, just broken by a thou- 
sand stars, while before us was the red beacon-light. 
The chance of sending this letter *»a very sudden one, 
or I should have ventured to write to General Fagan, to 
whom I beg the very kinde ‘*#¢gards. Dearest, donot 
forget me. Pray write to «ae, “ Mrs. George Maclean, 
Cape Coast Castle, ca of Messrs. Foster & Smith, 
5, New City Chamlbirs, Bishopsgate-street.” Write 
about yourself: nothing else half so much interests 
your alivctioncte 





L. E. Mactiean.” 


A writer in the Courier says in reference to the 
above :— “On reading the above most affectionate let- 
ter, it will at once be conceived that it must have pro- 
duced on the minds of the Jury an impression as to the 
tranquil state of the writer, and of her having therefore 
perished by a most deplorable want of caution on her 
own part. But we here feel it due to truth and justice 
to state that letters previously writen by the same hand, 
a few hours, a few days, perhaps a month before, give 
evidence that that most affectionate noble spirit was 
not always so tranquil. It should always be distinctly 
stated, that she had never been known by her friends in 
England to have resorted to the use of that deadly medi- 
cine in the case of spasmodic attacks.” 

The evidence also of her husband is not quite satis- 
factory. — “George Maclean deposeth and saith, that 
deponent saw nothing particular about Mrs. Maclean 
this morning, except that she complained of weariness ; 
and after having, as usual, given him some tea and 
arrowroot, at six o'clock, went to bed again for about 

















one hour and a half. Deponent attributed her weari- 
néss to attendance upon him while sick, and want of 
rest for three previous nights: that she was very subject 
to spasms = hysterical affections, and had been in 
the custom of using the medicine contained inthe small 
bottle produced, as a remedy or prevention, which she 
had told him had been prescribed for her by her medical 
attendant in London, (Dr. ‘Thomson ;) that on seeing 
her use it, deponent had threatened to throw it away, 
and had at one time told her that he had actually done 
so: when she appeared so much alarmed, and said it 
was so necessary for the preservation of her life, that 
deponent was prevented from afterwards taking it 
away ; that he had been called by Bailey that morning, 
when he found Mrs. Maclean on the floor near the door, 
quite senseless; that he immediately sent for the doctor, 
and assisted to carry her to bed; that the efforts of the 
doctor to restore life were in vain, and that deponent 
cannot assign any cause for the death ; that the letter 
found in the following words, now produced to this de- 
ponent, and stated to have been found in Mrs. Mac- 
lean’s desk this morning, is her own handwriting; and 
that an unkind word had never passed between Mrs. 
Maclean and deponent.” 

[The untimely death of this lady will be generally 
lamented. The lovers of elegant literature have long 
been familiar with her writings, which displayed ten- 
derness and delicacy of feeling, with no inconsiderable 
powers of observation and poetic genius. In the letter 
to her friend given above, her affectionate spirit breathes 
forth with its wonted kindliness; at the sagne time, there 
are indications of that susceptibility of temperament 
which shone forth in the literary productions, as it 
affected the daily existence of L. i L.] 





Newspapers.—By a recent patliamentary return, the 
number of stamps issued to periodicals in 1837, appears 
to be 53,496,207. The four-penny was reduced in 
1836; the number of stamps issued during that year 
being 35,576,066. The first year of the penny stamp 
shows thus an increase of eighteen millions of stamps 
Of this number the London press took up about ten mil- 
lions; the English provincial press, six millions, and 
the Scotch, nearly two millions, There is no percepti- 
ble alteration on the Irish press. ‘The number of Lon 
don periodicals taking out stamps in 1836, was 71, in 
1837 it was 85; the English previncial press appears, 
in 1536, to muster 194 periodicals; in 1837, the increas- 
ed number of 237. The Scotch newspapers are set 
down at 54 and 65; the circulation rising from 2,654,438 
to 4,123,330 Number of Newspapers in 


Year. England. Scotland. Ireland. Total. 
1833, - 28 - 4 - 7% - 369 
1836. - 25 - S54 - TB - 397 
1837. - 322 - 6 - Tl - 458 


From the last return, up to the 30th of September, 
1838, there appear to be 88 London periadieale taking 
out stamps, and consuming upwards of ,thirty millions 
annually. One day during last summer, 175,000 news- 
papers were put into the London post-office, to be for- 
warded to the country. 


Longevity —Russia is the country for wonderful 
longevity. Inthe year 1827, there died in Russia 947 
persons above a hundred years old, 202 above 110, 98 
above 115, 52 above 120, 21 above 125, and one above 
135! 





The Creation of the World.—The Russian Almanac 
counts 7338 years since the creation of the world. 


Prussian Periodical Literature.—In the seven pro- 
vinces of which Prussia is composed, there are publish- 
ed no fewer than 262 periodical works. Ofthese, 27 are 
political gazettes, 60 scientific journals, 55 advertising 
sheets, 100 purely literary, 10 devoted to religion and 
ethics, 3 legislative, 3 journals of the arts, and 4 agri 
cultural and technological. 


No preacher is listened to but time, who gives us the 
same train and turn of thought, that elder people have 
tried in vain to put in our heads before. — Dean Swift. 


Living in Suspense. —It is a miserable thing to live 
in suspense ; it is the life of a spider. — Dean Swift. 
is one of those clergyman who find it more 
easy to hide their thoughts than to suppress thinking, 
and who treat the Thirty-nine Articles as the whale did 
Jonah, z. ¢. swallowed, but could not digest him,” 
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FACETIZ. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
A Batch of Puns. 

A Baker, advertising said, 
“T wish none this to heed, 

Not bred to making bread, because 
I need a man to knead, 

Mould, set, and in a shop I have 
At Leeds, to take the lead.” 





Chinese Punishment.—According to the criminal 
code of China, they often doom an offender to be tied 
many hours, and exposed in a painful position, with 
his knees pressed up to his chin; “ This, (said a wag, 


looking at a print of it,) cannot be a Chin-ease punish- 
ment,” 


Epigrammatic Pun. 
“ What say you to my last night’s speech ? 
I was just in the mood ; 
For (though in a stew all the while, ) 
I spoke through two hours good.” 
“Say? Well, then,— why, then I dare say, 
You were not under-stew'd.” 





Lear.—In Albany, a tragedian who sguinted badly, 
was cast, for no other qualification, into King Lear, 





Epitaphs.—Doctor Johnson said, of all sorts of com- 
positions, Epitaphs were the most difficult to execute 
happily — we do not say that this is perfect’: 

HIC JACET. 
The remains of Mis. Eliza Vaughan, obiit May 2, 1830, 
alat 34 Years. 

Adieu, Eliza! to save thee I fondly try’d, 

Thou would’st not listen, but refusing all aid, died: 


To a much better world thou hast now bent thy way, 
And left me behind a short time longer to stay. 


8. V. 





A New Notion.— A German writer observes, that in 
England there is such a searcity of thieves, that the 
are obliged to offer a reward for their djscovery.<adlb 
dine Magazine, 


Travelling Acumen.— A French visitor to London, 
who will, no doubt, publish his tour when he returns 
home, very sagaciously remarked the other day, that he 
could not at all wonder at the spread of Conservative 
principles; for, said he, “ Soon (i, », early) educassion 
must produce de effect, and I observe in all de young 
schools in de environs, dat dey profess to be senool for 
prepare-a-tory — not von can f- for prepare-a-vig.— 
Lon. Lit. Gaz. 


— aot. a ey 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We decline “ The Georgian Captive,” and lines 
“'To Thekla.” We mean no disrepect to the author 
—the verses are far above mediocrity, and many of the 
stanzas are beautiful; but the poems are disfigured by 
blemishes which must prevent their insertion in a jour 
The line 


“ Which promised to be like (het sky is now” 


nal making pretensions to correctness, 


is bad, in metre and grammar. 
much better : 


Nor is the following 


“ When the heart that is beating my breast.” 
“* Anon” has our thanks; we will think of it, 
The Acorn next week, 


Other correspondents shall be noticed in our next 
number, 
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NOTICE. 
We avail ourselves, by omitting some advertise- 
ments, of a small portion of the Gazette, to present to 
our readers some of the numerous TrsTIMONIALS OF 
Tue Pustic Press which have cheered us on in our 
undertaxing, and no doubt been highly instrumental to 
our success. 


Knickerbocker Magazine. 
“Tue New York Lirerary Gazerre is the title of 


a new literary journal issued every Saturday morning 
in this city, at thes dollars per annum. It is published 
in the quarto form, and has no peer in beauty of te 
and typography. So far as we are enabled to judge 
by the first number before us, it will be edited with 
ability and good taste. It comes modestly before the 
— with well written original articles, and excel- 
nt selections.” 


Courier and Enquirer. 
* Evincing no little taste and ability.” 


New York American. 





“Tue New York Literary Gazetre.—The second 
number of this new weekly laborer in the field of lite- } 
rature, if possible, increases the favor with which the | 
first was received. ‘The number of its articles is un- | 
usual, as well as their brevity,— both great recommen- | 
dations. ‘Their quality, too, is unexceptionable. We 
wish abundant success to the undertaking.” 

New York Gazette. 
“Tt is very handsomely printed, upon good paper, 
and its matter, original ft selected, is good — very 
ood indeed. We have rarely seen better writing in 
the original portion of such a work, or more good 
sense and taste in the selection of its extracted mate- 
rial. There is an absence of profession and of flourish 
which so often disfigure these initiatory enterprises, 
which is exceedingly becoming, and which has cer- 
tainly impressed us very much in its favor. The 
—— states that the paper is to be the organ of a 

iterary Club, and if their contributions are as good 
hereafter as in this their specimen number, the Gazette 
will be creditable to them.” 


cvening Star. 
“Tue Lirerary Gazerre is the name of a new 
periodical published in this city, the first number of 
which has reached us. It is the neatest specimen of 


typography we have yet seen, and appears to be con- 
ucted with taste and ability.” 


Times and Intelligencer. 


“Tae New York Lirerary Gazerre.—This is the 
title of a new weekly journal devoted to literature and 
the fine arts, of which the first number was issued on 
Saturday. The talent and taste evinced in the original 
articles and selections in the specimen number, lead us 
to hope thai the work will have more than an ephemeral 
existence. It has not been ushered in by a flourish of 
trumpets; indeed, we never heard of it until we saw it 
on our table, so that it has the double recommendation 
of modesty and merit. We wish it success. 

The Literary Gazette hasa handsome ouside, as 
well as good matter within.” 


New York Express. 

“Tue New York Lirenary Gazerre.—This is the 
name of a new literary paper, of superb typographical 
execution, edited by James Aupricu. The first number 
is full of interesting articles, and if the paper is kept 
up in the present spirit, it will soon command the atten- 
tion of the reading public.” 


N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


“The first number presents an agreeable variety of 
original and selected articles, the latter of which have 
been gathered up, with industry and taste, from sources 
not generally accessible.” 


New York Transcript. 


“Tue New York Lirerary Gazerre.—Two num- 
bers of a new weekly journal, of a literary character, 
as its title would indicate, have been published. For 
neatness and beauty of typography, it will vie with 
any paper in the country. The editor evinces sound 
jude ent, good taste, and talent of a high order. The 
work has our best wishes for its success. It is published 
in the quarto form, at four dollars per annum, on a 
sheet nearly as large as tne New York Mirror,” 





eae 





Daily Whig. 
“ Tae New York Lirerary Gazerie.—This is the 

title of a new weekly, the first number of which was 

issued in this city on Saturday last. It is well filled 

with excellent matter. Its typography is equal to any 

eer in the city, and does great credit to the printers, 
essrs. Craighead and Allen.” 


N. Y. Evening Post. 


“ Tne Lirerary Gazerre, is the name of a neat sheet, 
of a quarto form, filled with entertaining miscellaneous 
matter, selected and original, which has just been is- 
sued in this city.” 

Troy Daily Mail. 

“Tae New York Lirerary Gazerre.—A new 
weekly paper, superbly printed, has been started in 
New York by Mr. James Aldrich. From the first 
number which has been sent to us, we feel no hesitation in 
recommending it to the public, as an able and interest- 
ing publication. The original matter is particularly 
well written. We are more particularly pleased with 
it from the absence of all pretension a conceit, too 
often characterizing the literary journals of the day. It 
is said in the prospectus that the Gazette is to be con- 
ducted by and become the organ of a literary club in 
New York. If the same taste and good sense preside 
over its future numbers that so eminently distinguish 
the first, we believe that it will be found a valuable ac- 
cession to American periodical literature.” 


Boston Times. 


“ New Literary Papers.-——- We have received the first 
number of a new literary paper published in New 
York, entitled the Lrrerary Gazerre. The typogra- 
phical execution is elegant, and if the future numbers 
be as good as the one before us, it will take a high 
stand in the literary world. It is published every Sa- 
turday morning by W. V. Oxley, and ediied by James 
Aldrich.” 


Poughkeepsie Journal. 

“New York Lirerary Gazerre is the title of a new 
weekly paper just commenced in the city of New York. 
Its appearance and contents are highly creditable to the 
publisher and editor.” 


New London Gazette, 


“ Tue New York Lirerary Gazerre, is the title of a 
new and neat publication, edited by James Aldrich, 
the first number of which is now before us. It con- 
tains several original pieces that speak well for its fu- 
ture success, while the selections are very judiciously 
made. We wish the enterprising editor the success 
he merits.” 





It is our intention to devote a part of the last page of 
our Journal to advertiseme»ts, relating chiefly to litera- 
ture and the arts—Books, Pictures, and Exhibitions. 
The character, and wide circulation of the Literary 
Gazetie, will, we trust, induce booksellers and publish- 
ers to advertise in its columns. 


HE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE FOR 
FEBRUARY, is published at 161 Broadway. 
Contents.— Original Papers, 

Time’s Annual; or, the reception of time by the 
new year.—The Chainless Spirit. By H. W. Rock- 
well_—A Winter Night. Bythe Author of Lament 
of the Cherokee.—Joe Haywood, or the modern Sile- 
nus.—A Parable. By Jones—The Early Dead.—Re 
flections in a Play-house. By Wilson Conworth.—The 
Lover’s Song at Sea. By J. H. Bright—A Poetaster’s 
Lament.—The White Squall. By R. Barts, U.S. N. 
—The Spirit of Music—The Sympathies, From the 
German of Wieland—England and America. By 
W.H. C. Hosmer.—Freedom. From the German.— 
A Scene at Florence.—Socrates, a Fragment.—Lines 
to a Mother. By J. H. Ingraham —My Mother’s 
Grave.—Stanzas to a Sister. By H. T. Tuckerman.— 
Our Foreign Letter File— Despair, a Fragment.— 
Tale of the Morning Wind.—Patriarchs, a contrasted 
picture.—T he Dying Hero.—Fever of the Olden Time. 
—A Song—The Old Family Clock.—A Tale of the 
Past.—Sonnets. By W. P. Palmer—The Harp of 
L. E.L.—A Dish of Tea. By the Author of the Cir- 
cus.—Lines on the late J. W. Gould.— Literary No- 
tices.— Editor’s Table, etc., ete. 


E.L.—POEMS, by MISS LANDON, 
eFor sale at 45 Ann street. 











AST tn SED EET A ES ES 2. ES RES ESN NS 
OTANY—CHOICE ENGLISH PUBLICA- 
tions, imported and sold to the trade and singly, by 

WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway, 6 doors be- 

low Courtlandt street. 

Flora’s Gems; or the Choicest Treasures of the 
Paterre, royal 4to, richly colored. 

Flower Garden — its Cultivation, Arrangement, and 
General Management, with copious lists of Flowerin 
Plants, systematically arranged, 8vo, with odueal 

lates. 

: Floral Cabinet and Magazine of Exotic Botany, 

with plates, beautifully colored, 4to, morocco. 

Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, 8vo. 

Lindley’s Medical Flora, 8vo. 

Loudon’s Encycloped a of Plants, 8vo. 

M’Intosh on the Gieenhouse, Hothouse, and Stove ; 
containing directions fcr the Cultivation of every spe- 
cies of Exotic Flowering Plants, with 19 groups of 
Hothouse plants, beautifully colored. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany—A splendid and 
unrivalled work, 4 vols. royal 8vo, richly colored from 
Nature. 

Romance of Nature, or the Flower Seasons Illus- 
trated, royal 8vo, morocco. 

Sentiment of Flowers, 32mo. cloth, gilt. 

WILEY & PUTNAM, 67 Paternoster Row, 
London, and 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


THENS, ITS RISE AND FALL. By E. L. 
Butwer.—A beautiful London copy, in 2 vols., 
for sale at 45 Ann street. 











IVES OF THE SCOTTISH POETS; 
with portraits. A fine Edinburgh edition. For 
sale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann street. 


‘OSEPH ANDREWS, By Fieupinc. A 


beautiful London copy. 
45 Ann street. 
ODERICK RANDOM and HUMPHREY 
CLINKER. By Smotterr. Fine London co- 
pies. For sale by Ww. V. Oxley, 45 Ann street. 


; ACKENZIE’'S MAN OF FEELING and 
STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. In 
1 vol., Edinburgh edition. For sale at 45 Ann street. 


For sale by W. V. Oxley, 














AMELA, OR VIRTUE REWARDED. 
By Samvet Ricwarpson. For sale at 45 Avn 
street. 


ABLES FROM BOCCACIO AND CHAU- 
CER. By Drypen. Chiswick edition, beautifully 
illustrated. For sale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann st. 


{ ETTERS OF LADY RACHEL RUSSELDE, 

from the Manuscript in the Library at Woburn 
Abbey; with the Trial of Lord William Russel for 
High Treason. A London copy, with fine portraits. 
For sale at 45 Ann street. 











\VID’S EPISTLES, a beautifully illustrated Lon- 
don edition. Forsale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann 


street. 





LIO—By James G. Percivat. 
Ann street. 


DDISON’S TRAVELS IN ITALY, in one 
volume, with a portrait. For sale by W. V. Ox- 
ley, 45 Ann street. 


OUTHEY’S LIFE OF LORD NELSON, in 

two volumes, with a portrait and fac-similes of his 
autograph. London copy—Murray’s edition. For 
sale by W. V. Oxley, 45 Ann street. 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF RICHARD SA- 
VAGE; with the Life of the Author. By Doct, 
Jounson. Forsale at 45 Ann street. 


For sale at 45 














\ILLOTSON’S WORKS SERMONS, by 

Joun TitLorson, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

A fine London copy, quarto, with a portrait. For sale 
at 45 Ann street. 








HE FALL OF JERUSALEM. A 
DRAMATIC POEM. By the Rev. H. H. Mit- 
MAN. Londoncopy. For saleat 45 Ann street. 





CRAIGHEAD & ALLEN, PRINTERS, 
No. 112 Futron, Corner or Dutcu streev. 





